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The dashing star of 
“Rebecca” hand- 
somer than ever in an 


You’ll fall in love all exciting new role! 


over again with the 
romantic heroine of 


“Goodbye Mr. Chips’ 


And now, it will be one of the most 


famous pictures ever filmed! 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Presents 
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MARY BOLAND +- EDNA MAY OLIVER « MAUREEN 
i O’SULLIVAN : ANN RUTHERFORD ¢ FRIEDA INESCORT 
Screen Play by Aldous Huxley and Jane Murfin - Directed 
by Robert Z. Leonard - Produced by Hunt Stromberg 


© Peppermint candy stripes 
in a new cotton beach frock 
with shirtwaist top, flaring 
“ballerina” skirt. 


Never, never neglect your precious smile! 


; Help guard its charm with Ipana and massage! 


F MEN beg for an introduction, but never 
] ask you for a date, it may be your smile 
that’s turning love away! 

For, alluring and smart as your clothes 
may be, if you let your smile ‘become dull 
and dingy... if you ignore the warning of 
“pink tooth brush”... you lose one of the 
most precious charms a girl can possess! 


“Pink Tooth Brush” a warning signal 


- If ever you see “pink” on your tooth brush 
...see your dentist! It may mean nothing 
serious... but let him decide! Very likely, 
his opinion will be that your gums need 
‘more exercise... need stimulation they don’t 
get from today’s soft, creamy foods! Then, 
like so many dentists these days, he may 


suggest “the healthful stimulation of Ipana 
and massage!” 

For Ipana Tooth Paste is specially de- 
signed not only to clean teeth thoroughly 
but, with massage, to aid the gums to health. 
Every time you brush your teeth, massage 
a little extra Ipana onto your gums. Feel 
that refreshing “tang” —exclusive with Ipana 
and massage. It tells you that circulation is 
awakening in the gum tissues... helping to 
make the gums firmer and healthier—more 
resistant to trouble. 

Get a tube of economical Ipana Tooth 
Paste at your druggist’s today. And start now 
to let Ipana and massage help you to have 
brighter, more sparkling teeth...a lovelier, 
more charming smile! 


 IPANA TOOTH PASTE 


Her “Ballerina” Beach Suit held His Glance 
—but Her Smile ran away with His Heart! 
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THE LETTER FROM LIZA 


EAR ED: 
My Honolulu Mata Haris (not 


to be confused with the horrors 
I know) report to me that the biggest 
excitement Hawaii has had in years was 
the day Dorothy Lamour lost her bra 
while out surf board riding off Waikiki 
Beach. Dorothy with a sarong is no 
longer news, but Dorothy without a bra 
is news indeed. No wonder Honolulu 
dished it over their teacups for days. 

I lunched with Dorothy at the Brown 
Derby the other day—my, my, what a 
wonderful sun tan she brought back from 
the Islands—and could hardly wait to 
ask her about the bra incident. “Yes, it 
happened,” she said, blushing as well as 
she could under all that tan, “and was I 
embarrassed! You see I went out to take 
my surf board lesson wearing a bra and 
shorts, and I took the straps down so 
I could get a good even tan on my 
shoulders without any white stripes. All 
of a sudden, up from nowhere, came a 
wave as big as all outdoors. It knocked me 
breathless and when I came to I dis- 
covered that it had completely washed 
away the top of my bathing suit. For- 
tunately, I had a robe on the beach.” 


Dorothy Lamour 


The next day when Dorothy came down 
to Waikiki Beach to learn to paddle one 
of those South Sea Island outriggers 
practically the entire Pacific Fleet (they’re 
no fools) found some excuse or other for 
strolling up and down the beach with 
telescopes and other far-seeing gadgets. 
But Dorothy was all prepared, straps and 
everything, for a big wave that day. None 
came. In fact, she was so busy looking 
for a huge wave on the horizon that she 
forgot all about the little ripples and sud- 
denly looked down to see the outrigger 
filled with water and herself practically 
drowned. She was making a frantic effort 
to bail out when a goodly percent of the 
Navy took to the sea and brought her 
safely to shore. One young man in partic- 
ular will probably grow up to be a re- 
porter instead of an Admiral as he gave 
an interview to the newspaper that eve- 
ning that he, personally, and bravely, had 
saved Dorothy Lamour’s life. 5 

Dorothy says she can hardly wait to go 
back to Honolulu, and expects to take 
the Clipper as soon as she finishes her 
next picture. But not because of the Navy 
(and not to find that lost bra)—but be- 
cause of the Army, and a certain young 
officer named Ralph. 
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The new sensation at Warners certainly has been around and knows his women 
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A BIGGER—BETTER, MORE ENTERTAINING 
on a . 
Silver Screén Magazine 


Thrilling-New Editorial Expansion Program 


Gives America A New Screen Magazine Value! 


The new Silver Screen brings young American women the very ultimate in screen 
magazines! A big surprise is in store for those who want the best only in movie maga- 
zine reading. Plenty of added pages! Full of exclusive pictures, smart reviews and 


stories! Here is your best value in real screen magazine reading! Full of Thrills! 


ee. Pode) lew hon Guides ! 


Completely different in presentation! SILVER SCREEN BE- ‘ 


COMES DEFINITELY A FASHION INFLUENCE! More 
fashion pages showing all the latest budget-minded styles— 
Dresses, Hats, Shoes, Lingerie, accessories with PRICES, 
YOUR LOCAL STORES AND FULL DETAILS! Now our Style 


Scouts help you dress better than ever for less than ever! 


Wheet Sic Sea iis Sa! 


Another fascinating new feature. The ‘music hound’ who 
brings latest news about bands, records, dancing and '‘jive." 


Don't Miss the First Issue 
Of the New Silver Screen! 
Starting With the September Issue 
On Sale July 26th Everywhere 
10c and What a Value! 
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ESAR (Butch) ROMERO recently 
has moved into his first Hollywood 
house, and his friends George and 

Julie Murphy decided that such an event 
called for a celebration. So they gave 
Cesar a kitchen shower. Up to his ears 
in garbage cans, Cesar was really a sight 
to behold. As he unwrapped various 
kitchen utensils, he would shout joyously, 
“Just what I wanted! How did you guess! 
What is it?” 

Ann Sothern presented him with an 
electric toaster and before Cesar had time 
to exclaim she exclaimed for him. “Isn’t 
it wondy,” said Ann, “Don’t you just 
love it!” 

— 

One of Adrian’s friends reports a con- 
versation he had with Metro’s famous 
couturier the other day. “Yes,” said 
Adrian over the phone, “Janet looks won- 
derful. With the clothes that I have de- 
signed for her, you would never know 
that she’s carrying a baby. Er— wait a 
minute, Janet wants to say something. 
Hello, are you still there? Janet only 
wanted to say, ‘That’s what you think.” 
So there you have it. 


Right: Ann 
Sheridan, the 
Ralph Forbes 
(Heather Angel) 
and George 
Brent leaving 
Ciro’s. Ralph 
and George are 
both former hus- 
bands of Ruth 
Chatterton. 


Hollywood 


Earfuls 


Intimate chatter about the 
activities of the stars at 
and away from their studios 


Billy Rose offered Ann Sheridan $100,- 
000 to wear a bathing suit at the San 
Francisco Aquacade, but she rejected the 
offer, saying, “I don’t feel inclined, so 
that’s that.” 

1—— Qu 

The home that Deanna Durbin and 
Vaughn Paul are supposed to be building 
in Bel-Air is entirely without foundation, 
literally. Despite all stories to the con- 
trary, Deanna insists that she and Vaughn 
are not building a house, and have no 


Roz Russell 
and Cary Grant 
harmonize! 
at Ciro’s. 


Lunch for 
Paulette Goddard 
and Bob Hope. 


immediate marriage plans. It is true that 
Vaughn owns the reported piece of land, 
which was purchased for him by his 
motber long before he met Deanna. But 
there is no construction on the property, 
and according to Deanna and Vaughn, 
there are no plans for construction. They 
art not even officially engaged, they in- 
sist, though practically every columnist 
has had them married. 
Or 

Barbara Stanwyck iswt different from 
a great many stars in her admiration for 
the acting of Spencer Tracy, but charac- 
teristically, she comes right out and 
minces no words on exactly how she feels. 
“T’'d even have played an Indian to have 
been in his ‘Northwest Passage’,’ she ~ 
says. Incidentally, Barbara is one of the 
few stars who lays claim to no collection 
hobbies—no intricate and expensive varie- 
ties of dresden, jade, stamps, or fans. 
“The only things,” she says, “I’ve ever 
collected are bad notices. I’ve kept them 
around to remind me of my mistakes,” ~ 


—1@u— 


A group of dog fanciers were boasting — 


[Continued on page 17] 


Charles Laugh- 
tons couldn’t 
get seats at the 
crowded New- 
hall-Saugus 
rodeo. Below: 
W. C. Fields and — 

- nose at ‘My Fa- 
vorite Wife’’ 
press preview. 
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The two stars of 
GHOSTLIKE ROMANCING ! 


A Paramount P 


the Canar 
Based on a Play by Paul Dickey and Charles W. Goddard 
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ANTHONY QUINN - WILLIE BEST 


-DANCING WITH SOME VERY UN 


Screen Play by Walter DeLeon 


re a ghost 


e 


haunted ! 


lf you 
then | want to be 


Directed by GEORGE MARSHALL 


PAULETTE SETS BOB’S HEART A 


Tips on 


ALIAS THE DEACON (Universal) — 
Bob Burns is starred as the card shark 
who poses as a deacon. The story has been 
done before on the screen, but never quite 
as effectively. Bob is surrounded by a 
group of talented players, the foremost 
being Mischa Auer, Edward Brophy, Den- 
nis O’Keefe, Guinn Williams, Peggy Moran 
and Jack Carson. Try not to miss this 
one. It has laughs galore. 


AN ANGEL FROM TEXAS (Warners) 
—This used to be called “The Butter and 
Egg Man” some years ago, but it’s got a 
new coat of paint and looks just as new 
as ever. Eddie Albert is the main attrac- 
tion, being a lad from Texas who comes to 
New York to buy a hotel and instead in- 
vests in a show which hasn’t much chance, 
just so long as his girl, Rosemary Lane, 
can be starred. Surprisingly enough, it 
turns out to be a hit. 

DOUBLE ALIBI (Universal)—If you 
guessed this to be another murder mystery 
melodrama you were perfectly correct. 
And it’s not a bad one, either, because the 
usual routine has been altered and there 
are several unexpected twists. The leading 


Pictures 


Margaret 


players are Wayne Morris, 
Lindsay and William Gargan. 


DOWN WENT McGINTY (Para- 
mount)—A hard-to-accept story of a hard- 
boiled Irishman, played by Brian Donlevy, 
who, through the efforts of a racketeer- 
politician, Akim Tamiroff, rises from a 
lowly bum to be a governor of a state. 
Donlevy and Tamiroff are well chosen. 
Muriel Angelus, as McGinty’s wife, has 
the feminine lead. It’s an entertaining 
film, starting strongly, but becoming quite 
implausible in its final reels. 


The ones to see and 
the ones to miss! 


EDISON, THE MAN (M-G-M)—It 
will take a mighty miraculous performance 
to top that of Spencer Tracy’s in the title 
role of “Edison, the Man.” Or to come 
smack to the point, he has turned in an- 


other Academy Award performance. The ~ 


entire production, in all its departments, 


merits unsparing superlatives. “Edison, the ~ 
Man” gives you everything a good movie 


should and then some! 


Left: Vivien Leigh and Robert Taylor in 
“Waterloo Bridge.” Below: Ann Sheridan 
and Jimmy Cagney in “Torrid Zone.” Bot- 
tom: 
Was An Adventuress” an amusing film. 


Zorina and Richard Greene in “I 


| 
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Martha Scott and William Holden as 
the young lovers in “Our Town,” 
of which Hollywood may be proud. 


FLIGHT ANGELS (Warners)—The 
title is a bit misleading because, although 


“many airline hostesses make their appear- 


ance, it’s really a story about a commer- 
cial pilot, effectively played by Dennis 
Morgan, who helps design a stratosphere 
plane. Virginia Bruce, as one of the stew- 


“ardesses, plays opposite Dennis. He gives 
further evidence of being a potential star. 


Wayne Morris, Jane Wyman and Ralph 


Bellamy have important assignments. 


IF I HAD MY WAY (Universal)—li 


“you go to see this simply to hear Bing 
‘Crosby and Gloria Jean (its co-stars) 
‘sing, you won’t be disappointed. But for 


any other reasons, you undoubtedly will 


be, because as a movie it doesn’t measure 


up to Bing’s “Road to Singapore,” nor 
Gloria’s “The Under-pup,” sorry to say. 

- I WAS AN ADVENTURESS (20th 
Century-Fox)—A familiar plot about 
jewel thieves threatening blackmail when 
one of them decides to go straight and 


‘marry. Nevertheless, it fails to destroy 
the entertainment value of this well- 


directed melodrama which features Zorina, 


‘Richard Greene, Eric von Stroheim and 


Peter Lorre. Zorina does but one ballet 


number, giving the rest of her time to 


dramatics. 
LA CONGA NIGHTS (Universal)— 


The most amusing part of this silly-dilly 
musical comedy is that Hugh Herbert por- 
‘trays six different roles. The setting is a 
boarding house in New York’s Spanish 
section. When the roomers can’t pay their 


rent they turn it into a night club to make 
money. Dennis O’Keefe and Constance 
Moore supply the romance. 

LILLIAN RUSSELL (20th Century- 
Fox)—Darryl Zanuck has done it again in 
bringing to the screen the life story of the 
theatre’s most famous beauty. Alice Faye 


‘is magnificent in the title role and, al- 


though for the most part the film is lav- 


"_ ishly spectacular, she has many tensely 
dramatic scenes, all of which she plays 


convincingly. Don Ameche, Edward 


_ Arnold, Henry Fonda, Warren William, 


Leo Carrillo and a whole host of favorites 


give brilliant support. 


MY FAVORITE WIFE (RKO)—A 
smash-hit comedy with Irene Dunne, Cary 
Grant, Gail Patrick and Randolph Scott 


heading a brilliant cast of performers, in- 
cluding Granville Bates, as a judge, who 
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Mum is the first choice with 
nurses. Quick to use, on duty 
or off. Safe, sure, dependable! 


Leading favorite with busi- 
ness girls, gentle Mum won't 
harm fabrics or irritate skin. 


More Women prefer Mum— 


Saves Time...Clothes...Charm! 


Wives, girls in love, make 
Mum a daily habit. Mum 
guards charm—popularity! 


Mum Every Day Guards Against Underarm Odor! 


(ODAY, when there are so many de- 

odorants—how significant to every 
girl that more women choose Mum! In 
homes, in offices, in hospitals, in schools 
_.. Mum is used by millions of women. 
For nowadays, it isn’t enough to be 
pretty and smart. A girl must be daznty, 
too...nice to be around at any minute 
of the day or evening! 


Don’t expect your bath alone to give 
you that /astimg charm! A bath may re- 
move past perspiration, but Mam after 
your bath prevents risk of future odor. 


Thousands of men, too, are using Mum 
...it’s speedy, safe, dependable! 


QUICK! Mum takes only 30 seconds— 
can be used before or after you're dressed. 


SAFE! Mum has the American Institute 
of Laundering Seal as being harmless to 
any kind of fabric. So safe that it can be 
used even after underarm shaving! 


SURE! If you want to be popular—make 
a daily habit of Mum. Get Mum at your 
druggist’s today. Long after your bath 
has ceased to be effective, Mum will go 
right on guarding your charm! 
% * 

MUM FOR SANITARY NAPKINS— 
More women use Mum for Sanitary Napkins 


than any other deodorant. Mum is safe, gentle 
... guards against unpleasantness. 


Mum 


TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF PERSPIRATION 


y 


SPECIAL 
“QUILTING” 


makes Fibs the ideal zzernal 
protection ... keeps Fibs 
from expanding abnormally 
in use—prevents risk of par- 
ticles adhering—increases 
comfort, lessens possibility 
of injury to delicate tissues. 


EASY 
TO USE 


Fibs, the Kotex Tampon, 
is more comfortable, more 
secure, easier to use. Be- 
cause of the rounded top, 
no artificial method of ine 
Sertion is necessary ! 


A KOTEX 
PRODUCT 


.. Fibs Merit Your Confidence! 
Made of surgical Cellucotton (not 
cotton) which absorbs more quickly 
than surgical cotton; that’s why hos- 
pitals use it. Mail coupon with 10c 
for trial supply. 


ony 25¢ FOR 12 


SAVE OVER 


25% 


Buy Fibs in New 
Economy Box , 
34 for 48c 


by The for Advertising 
by The Journal of the American Medical Association 
i *Trade Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


FIBS—Room 1435A, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


I enclose 10c for trial supply of FIBS, the Kotex 
Tampon, mailed in plain package. 


Name 


Bette Davis and Bob Taplinger, Warner Brothers publicity chief, are a 
constant twosome and it has been whispered about that the two may have 
been married during their recent vacation together in romantic Honolulu. 


gets the heartiest laughs in the picture. 
Thinking Irene, his wife, dead, Cary takes 
Gail to the altar. When Irene turns up 
alive, after a sojourn on a deserted isle 
with Randy Scott, the fun really starts 
and there’s no let-up until all is finally 
satisfactorily settled in the final fade-out. 

OUR TOWN (Sol Lesser) — The 
Pulitzer Prize stage play has been adapted 
expertly for the screen, with two major 
changes, namely, that it is played with 
scenery and the ending is a happy one. 
If anything, the changes are an improve- 
ment. The story is a simple one of simple 
people leading simple lives in a small New 
Hampshire town. The presentation of the 
story is quite different from any you've 
yet seen, but you'll like the new technique. 

SANDY IS A LADY (Universal)— 
Baby Sandy does a lot of perilous walking 
along sky-high girders, the way bespec- 
tacled Harold Lloyd used to give you the 
creeps, which means your heart is in for 
a lot of sudden stops and starts. An un- 
failing cast of comedians supports Baby 
Sandy, including Mischa Auer, Billy Gil- 
bert, Edgar Kennedy, Eugene Pallette and 
Fritz Feld. All of which guarantees an 
extremely merry time of it at this film. 

SKI PATROL (Universal)—Having to 
do with the recent Finnish-Russian war, 
this timely, well-conceived film shows that 
truth is more interesting and unbelievable 
than fiction. It is another indictment 
against war and the splendid cast, headed 
by Philip Dorn, Luli Deste, Stanley 
Fields and Samuel S. Hinds forcefully 
drive home the message. 

THE MAN WITH NINE LIVES 
(Columbia)—A weird sort of a yarn, with 
Boris Karloff, concerning the freezing 
method as a cure for cancer and other 
ailments. It’s believably done, with Roger 
Pryor turning in an excellent performance 
as a young doctor, following in the foot- 
steps of Dr. Karloff who first started the 
freezing experiments. Incidentally, Karloff 


|is not a bogey man, for a change. 


eget 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH (Para- 
mount)—Again Akim Tamiroff steps for- 
ward and this time in the role of the un- 
fortunate and lovable bank treasurer, 
made famous some years ago in a silent 
film of the same name by Emil Jannings. 
We have come to expect variety and per- 
fection in the roles Akim Tamiroff por- 
trays, and in this film our expectations — 
are abundantly fulfilled. Muriel Angelus 
plays the part of the girl who leads him 
astray when he goes to New York en- 
trusted with $100,000 worth of securities. 
Gladys George is his wife. If you have 
tears, prepare to shed them. 

THOSE WERE THE DAYS (Para- 
mount)—A college comedy of the Gay 
Nineties era with comic Ezra Stone, from 
the Broadway stage, grabbing all of the 
honors, despite formidable performances 
by William Holden and Bonita Granville, — 
who’s no longer a brat of a kid, by the 
way, but an attractive young miss. Don’t 
think it’s just another one of those silly * 


college pictures, because it isn't. 
TORRID ZONE (Warners) —With 


Se 


Adolphe Menjou and his wife, Verree 
Teasdale, dining at the Vine Street 
Brown Derby, a cozy rendezvous. 
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James Cagney, Ann’Sheridan, Pat O’Brien 
and Andy Devine in the same picture, it 
can’t miss being a box-office success, re- 
gardless of its shortcomings. The story 
and dialogue, of themselves, aren’t too 
good, but they do give the players a mar- 
velous chance to disport themselves in 
characteristic fashion. 

TURNABOUT (Hal Roach)—You 
can’t help but be amused by seeing a man 
and wife change places and that’s the idea 
behind this comedy taken from the well- 
remembered Thorne Smith novel. Natur- 
ally, the dialogue and certain sequences 
are strictly for adult audiences. Carole 
Landis and John Hubbard, as the young 
couple who change places, are wisely 
chosen. - 

20 MULE TEAM (M-G-M)—Wallace 
Beery is perfectly at home in the role of 
the toughest mule skinner in the borax 
industry in Death Valley. Interesting to 
note is the appearance of his brother’s 
son, Noah, Jr., as the male romantic lead. 
Marjorie Rambeau, Leo Carrillo, Douglas 
Fowley and Anne Baxter have the other 
leading roles. 

TYPHOON (Paramount)—A feast for 
the eyes is this beautiful Technicolor film 
of the South Seas, co-starring Dorothy 
Lamour and Robert Preston. Bob and 


‘Lynne Overman go to the South Seas in 


an old, broken-down submarine for the 
purpose of pocketing a flock of pearls. 


_ They run into all sorts of trouble, includ- 


ing a typhoon, but they also run into 
Dorothy Lamour, back in her sarong 
again, and that more than evens things 


up. 
WATERLOO BRIDGE (M-G-M) — 


Joe Penner assists Martha Raye with her sandals just before a comedy scene 
for “‘The Boys From Syracuse,” the farce comedy based on the stage play of 
the same name. Allan Jones and his wife, Irene Hervey, are also featured. 


This, most emphatically, is one of the pic- 
tures not to miss. It co-stars Robert Tay- 
lor and Vivien Leigh in a remake of the 
tragic Robert Sherwood story of an Eng- 
lish officer and a dancer, but several 


changes have been made in the script for 
its betterment. Vivien Leigh is as effective 
as she was as Scarlett, which is unbounded 
tribute. Furthermore, Robert Taylor never 
did as fine a job. 
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Because it’s filled with flavor through and through 


You'll get real enjoyment for a longer time from deli- 
cious Beech-Nut Gum...because the finest flavors are 
mixed through and through. Try all 7 delicious varieties. 


Full-Aavored Peppermint, Spearmint, Oralgum 
4 flavors of BEECHIES (Candy Coated) 


YOU CAN’T FOOL YOUR WIFE 
(RKO)—You'll get many a hearty laugh 
out of this comedy about a couple, married 
five years, and starting to find life pretty 
dull. James Ellison and Lucille Ball are 
the couple and neither has ever been more 
satisfactory. Emma Dunn is excellent as 
the mother-in-law, as is Robert Coote as 
an Englishman who unconsciously starts 
quite a bit of trouble. It’s smartly written. 


Peppermint, Spearmint, Pepsin, Cinnamon 


\ 


DON’T MISS THE N. Y. WORLD'S FAIR. Be sure to 
visit the Beech-Nut Building. If you drive near the 
lovely Mohawk Valley of New York, stop at Cana- 
jeharie and see how Beech-Nut products are made. 


Stars often make statements 
with a tongue in the cheek, so 
let's read between the lines 


OBERT TAYLOR has just accom- 
plished a very neat return to pop- 
ular favor in “Waterloo Bridge.” 

The faults in the past have not been en- 
tirely Bob’s, but centered in the sort of 
colorless roles that fell his way in rapid 
succession. I asked Taylor how he felt 
about it. Said Bob: 


“There are approximately a hundred 
stars in Hollywood who average three pic- 
tures per year. That means that three 
hundred stories must be found for them. 
It stands to reason that there aren’t that 
many outstanding stories, and the com- 
petition for the really good vehicles is 
becoming keener and keener. 

“The outstanding, lasting romantic 
stories of films you can count on one 
hand—‘Camille,’ ‘Smilin’ Through,’ ‘Fare- 
well to Arms,’ ‘Seventh Heaven’—and for 
some reason it seems more difficult to find 
an outstanding romantic part than any 
other type. After all, there can’t be an 
indefinite number of variations to the boy 
meets girl theme. 

“T know that there has been and still 
is an argument that an actor is not a good 
judge of story values, that he reads a 
story purely from the point of view of 
whether it affords himself a fat part. 
That’s true, you have to read a story 
from your own point of view, but I don't 
agree that all actors are poor judges of 
story material. In my own case it has 
worked out fifty-fifty. 

“T wanted to do ‘Waterloo Bridge,’ be- 
cause I knew that the Sherwood play 
was a fine piece of work. But I did not 
feel certain in advance that the picture 
might be a hit. We started work with only 
sixty pages of script and that isn’t enough 
to judge by. When we were half way 
through I began to get the feeling that 
the picture had real possibilities, that I 
was getting a part into which I could sink 
my teeth. But right up to the preview 
night I had the jitters, Pll admit, still 
thinking I might be wrong. 

“The two elements I believe essential 
to any role I play are romance and action. 
But that’s almost a platitude. It can hold 
true of almost any star. If you can add 
to that a well rounded, believable charac- 
terization, whose problems are under- 
standable and strike a responsive note, 
who gets in and pitches, then you’ve got 
something to start working on. 

“As to whether it’s any more difficult 
for a male star to find suitable stories 
than it is for a feminine star—I think it’s 
a toss up.” 

Taylor thinks he has another good role 
in Mark Preysing of “Escape,” his next 
film. Let’s hope so. Bob is a boy who was 
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almost destroyed by one stroke of bad pub- 
licity, that he-man exploitation that back- 
fired. But I don’t agree with him that 
actors know a good role. If they did, 
ninety per cent of them would be on strike 
in Hollywood or walking up and down 
with placards bearing the phrase, THIS 
STUDIO IS UNFAIR TO ORGANIZED 
INTELLIGENCE. 


OW that Shirley Temple is retiring, 
at least temporarily, to grow up, 
Jane Withers probably will get a better 
break at 20th Century-Fox: Jane has made 


Above: 
land, pictured with 
Mickey Rooney and 
Bob Hope, has this 
to say, “I really be- 


lieve it is easier for — 


a boy to achieve his 


ambition in pictures — 
than it is fora girl.” 


Left: Shirley Tem- 
ple, with Jack Oakie 
and Charlotte 
Greenwood in a 
scene from “Young 
People,” her final 
picture for 20th 
Century-Fox. This 
means a better 
break for Jane 
Withers below who 
says, ‘“When I grow 
up I want to be in 
pictures. It’s fun.” 


Judy Gar- x 


ie PR mits ee 


3 
a 
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her way at the Darryl Zanuck film factory 

under the eternal eclipse of little Shirley. 
Jane really likes to act in films, for she 
says— 


“When I grow up Id like to be a good 
actress. I don’t mean a famous one, espe- 
cially, although that would be fine. If I 
can’t be an actress I'd like to be able 
to do something else that has to do with 

_ the making of motion pictures. Everybody 
who acts in pictures or directs them or 
photographs them or writes them or has 
anything else to do with studios would 
rather be doing this kind of work than 
anything else. I guess the reason is that 
no matter how long the day or how diffi- 
cult the things that have to be done, none 
of it seems like work. Each day brings 
something new and exciting. 

“Tf the public tires of me as an actress, 

Td like to be a writer of screen stories. 
I read all the scripts at our studio and 
many of my school compositions are ef- 
forts at scenarios. I know that being a 
good writer requires talent and lots of 
work. I’m willing to work, but whether I 
have or will be able to develop talent 
only time will tell. 
“Tf I couldn’t act or write I'd like to 
design sets or costumes or be a script 
girl. I don’t think I’d ever be a good 
director. I think that’s men’s work. When 
I grow up I want to be in pictures. It’s 
fun.” 


Jane is playing safe with her dreams. 
Anything from stardom to script girl will 
be satisfactory, she opines, which is the 
height or maybe the breadth of dreaming. 
Honestly, Jane, a child star has it tougher 
than anyone growing up, unless it’s the 
‘millions of little boys and girls who haven’t 
_money or anything at all to look back on. 
I can’t work up a tear for a bitter, for- 


Right: “Whether in radio or 
on the screen, the types of 
roles I like best are those 
which require the hardest 
work,” states the ever busy, 
tireless Don Ameche. Below: 
Jack Benny, lined up with a 
few of the Abbott Dancers, 
explains, “I like both radio 
and PCE but not the two 
together. It’s too hard. After 
this I shall make my pictures 
when I’m not on the air.” 


gotten adolescence with three or four mil- 
lions in the bank. But Jane has my good 
wishes in her eclipseless future. 


PEAKING of growing up, Judy Gar- 

land says boys have a cinch, while 
the going is tough for the gals. Judy 
Speaks from the standpoint of five years 
in films and a stage career that started 
when she was at the mature age of three. 
Speaks Judy: 


“T really believe it is easier for a boy 
to achieve his ambition in pictures than 
it is for a girl. For one thing, a boy 
doesn’t have to worry about his looks. 
It doesn’t matter if he is good looking 
or not. But a girl—oh, my! She not only 
has to worry about her features, photo- 
graphically, anyway, but about her figure! 
I’m beginning to learn that French pas- 
tries, chocolate creams and fudge sundaes 
just don’t go with stardom. Then it is 
easier for a boy to grow up, not only 
in real life, but on the screen. No one 
expects Mickey Rooney to stay as young 
as Andy Hardy, but just try to convince 
anyone that I can play almost grown-up 
heroines. Ann Rutherford agrees with me. 
That’s one reason I was so pleased with 
my role in ‘Babes in Arms.’ In it I was 
a little girl, but a girl who was old enough 
to ‘enjoy’ a small heartbreak and one 
who had the courage to help a friend in 
need. 

“In the long run, I guess, if one has 
talent, it doesn’t really make a lot of 
difference whether you are a boy or a 
girl—but, then, we girls just don’t have 

[Continued on page 16] 
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EYE APPEAL > any ure 


cs NLY two points of the human 
visage can be changed at will and 
without plastic surgery, com- 


ments Perc Westmore. “These are the 
eyebrows and the mouth.” Focal points 
of attraction, each. Responsive, each. 
They invite; they repel. All human emo- 
tions are mirrored in eyes and in mouth. 

When you become tired of your ap- 
pearance, when you long to look like 
somebody else, and when you feel that 
change is to be wrought alone through a 
brand new wardrobe that you simply 
can’t afford with your summer vacation 
and week-ends, turn to these two points 
of your face and work your miracle of 
change here. 

Suppose you take your mirror in hand 
and study your eyes. Balance and pro- 
portion are secrets of much facial beauty 
and appeal, especially before the black 
and white camera lens. This is one reason 
why so many apparently pretty girls make 
poor pictures. Youth and coloring give a 
beauty of their own, but when this is 
translated in cold black and white, bal- 
ance and proportion alone remain and 
they can be a cruel criterion of what 
casually passes for beauty. 

According to Mr. Westmore, the eye- 
brow should begin directly over the inner 
corner of the eye. If your brow begins 
too far in toward the nose, remove these 
little stragglers and clear that brow. Nor- 
mally, this brow should end very slightly 


Below: Marsha 
Hunt’s eyes 
have a gypsy 
glance. Cor- 
mer: Perc 
Westmore 
works magic 
on Gale Page. 


beyond the outer eye corner. Generally, 
the shape should follow the curve of your 
eye. The round eye calls for more arch 
than the long, narrow eye. Never let your 
brow end in a drooping line. Droopy 
brows give a tragic, unhappy expression, 
as does every droopy line of the face, 
and suggest age. Do not end the outer 
brow abruptly. Taper it with an eyebrow 
pencil. 

Brows that are flat across the top give 
a masculine appearance. You can curve 
this line gently with a subtle stroke or 
two of your eyebrow pencil. A winged 
line, such as Marlene Dietrich made 
famous some years ago, gives a feeling 
of “unfinished business.” Keep this line 
in normal harmony with your eye shape. 
The too highly arched brow makes the 
eye appear smaller and gives you a look of 
constant surprise. If the beginning of the 
line slants too suddenly up from the corner 


Right: Anna 
Neagle’s blue eyes 
are gently accent- 
ed. Blondes must 
be especially care- 
ful not to over-do 
eye make-up, or 
the effect is harsh 
and coarsening. 
Usually, brown or 
black mascara, 
brown pencil and 
appropriate shad- 
ow are their needs. 
Use a subtle touch. 


of the eye, it calls attention to your nose 
and increases its apparent size. The line 
arched abruptly at the beginning and 
slanted off toward the temple makes your 
eyes appear sad and questioning. 

Study your own brows. Then, equipped 
with mirror (a magnifying mirror is espe- 
cially helpful), tweezers and an eyebrow 
pencil, design the brow that fits your 
eyes. It will add immeasurably to the 
charm of your face. Perhaps you are 
familiar with Twissor, the scissor handle | 
tweezers by Kurlash. They are so easy to 
handle, in fact, as easily handled as your 
own embroidery scissors. Formerly, they 
came in one style only, with gay colored 
handles. Now there is a new style of 
Twissor, Professional Twissor, as precise 
as a surgeon’s instrument. Either style 
will do a fine brow-shaping job or remove 
that occasional silver thread that you may © 
not like to see shining among your golden 
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i 
‘}or raven locks. Both styles of Twissors 
“are inexpensive. Professional Twissors are 
for sale in department stores; the original 
| darlings, you will find in drug stores. 
You will find splendid eyebrow pencils 
from your five-and-tens to your depart- 
-ment stores. Use black alone for black 
. brows. A brown does a more natural job 
on blonde and even deep brown brows. 
/ You will get a more artistic result by 
7 using your pencil in short, quick strokes 
) than by drawing a long, hard line. 
[Continued on page 78] 
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All eyes have some point of beauty. Discover it. 
Dramatize it and yours will be beautiful eyes! 


A quintette of lovely eyes. 
Right: Mary Beth Hughes, 
whose dark brows and lashes 
contrast with her blonde curls. 
Below left: Laraine Day has 
laughing, saucy eyes. Below 
right: Lillian Cornell’s dark 
eyes question. Lower left: Vir- 
ginia Grey’s frank eyes invite 
friendships. Lower right: The 
dusky beauty of Mary Healy’s 
eyes is strikingly dramatized. 


Checking on Their Comments 


[Continued from page 13] 


it as easy, Mickey Rooney’s opinion to 
the contrary.” 


Then again, Miss Garland, look at Fred- 
die Bartholomew. And, Judy, switch back 
to Jackie Coogan, too. I’m afraid it all 
depends upon the person. Mickey is one 
of those rarities, with him anything goes, 
long trousers, freckles, cigarettes. He has 
the personality that can flatten out adoles- 
cence like a steam roller. 


ACK BENNY feels that he is doing 

better in films, getting the swing of 
the thing. And he says there’s a wide 
difference between the two mediums. Says 
Jack: 


“The good film comedy is a matter of 
situations and sequences. In the movies 
you spend days doing a single comedy 
interlude, sometimes doing the climax 
first. You shoot and re-shoot, you never 
know whether it’s funny or not until it’s 
too late to do anything about it. You’re 
eternally groping in the dark for a laugh. 

“My radio program runs in a con- 
tinuity, carrying pretty much the same 
characters along. In brief, funny things 
happen to the same people. In radio, it’s 
not so much the laughs as getting the 
laughs in the right spot. The good radio 
program is the one people talk about 
across America the next day. 

“T find it hardest making films because 
I’m without an audience. I miss the im- 
mediate reactions. In radio we have an 
audience sit beside us because it indicates 
at first hand what’s funny and what isn’t. 
Studio audiences keep us from being too 
clever for our own good. We watch them 
so closely that we frequently change our 
program between the Eastern broadcast 
and the Western. 

“I like both radio and pictures, but not 
the two together. It’s too hard. After this 
I shall make my pictures when I’m not 
on the air. When I’m shooting a film, I 
have to work with my radio script men 
early in the morning and late at night. 
Then there are the radio rehearsals and 
the air performances which take a lot out 
of you when you're on edge from your 
screen work.” 


Now you know why Jack Benny seemed 
a bit unfunny in his earlier film comedies. 
He was learning his way about. Now he 
can reach for a laugh—and find it. Benny 
is too adroit and able a comedian to miss 
in any medium for long. Still, it must be 
tough trying to gets laughs from audiences 
that aren’t there, that haven’t yet thought 
of buying tickets. Probably, that’s why 
there are so few really funny film 
comedies. 


SINCE Don Ameche first found suc- 

cess on the air and then topped that 
success in films, I asked him which was 
tougher, radio or the movies. And Ameche 
replied: 

“It is much harder to follow a screen 
career as compared to radio. Production 
of a picture requires long, concentrated 
effort over a period of time. There is 
research to be done, testing of wardrobe 
and makeup to fit the characterization. 
Continuity of thought and tempo must 
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be maintained even though scenes are 
broken up into small sections, and scenes 
which follow each other may be filmed 
weeks apart. 

“In radio, on the other hand, a few 
intense rehearsals set the tone and pace, 
and) it is all done in one piece and over 
within a short time—until the next 
program. 

“What I find hardest of all is to do 
radio and pictures at the same time. Dur- 
ing a radio rehearsal I might be worry- 
ing about a picture problem and vice 
versa. The ideal state is to confine one’s 
activities to one field only. That may 
make things easier, but I’m a glutton for 
work. 

“Whether in radio or on the screen, 
the types of roles I like best are those 
which require the hardest work. By that 
I mean characterizations which require a 
lot of preparation as opposed to the lead- 
ing man type. An actor always prefers to 
create a character rather than just play 
himself.” 


All of which echoes Mr. Benny’s 
thoughts and all of which I accept—al- 
though I except that crack about actors 
not wanting to play themselves. That’s a 
pleasant legend, Mr. Ameche, but the 
Hollywood screen is crowded with actors 
who are giving fair to middlin’ perform- 
ances of themselves in all sorts of strange 
and bizarre clothes. The actors who really 
characterize can be named on the fingers 
of one hand. Off hand, no pun intended, 
I can think of just one. A g_nt named 
Spencer Tracy. 


\S PEAKING of Spencer reminds me of 
lis Tom Edison. Not his best role 


yy 


by any means, for it isn’t easy to make 
outstanding a deaf inventor who was more 


imterested im electric bulbs than in ro- 


mance. But im this Edison No. 2 is a 


newcomer, Rita Johnson, a pleasant young — 
woman with possibilities. Rita told me— | 


“By far the best role I’ve ever had is 
Mary Stillwell, the girl who married 
Thomas A. Edison. My proof is that I_ 


was so anxious to do this role opposite 


Spencer Tracy in ‘Edison the Man’ that _ 
I willingly did double acting duty, since 
I was, at the time, appearing in ‘40 Little 
Mothers.’ There were days when I was — 
an 1869 girl in ‘Edison’ in the morning — 
and a 1940 girl with Cantor in the after- _ 


noon. I would take a fast lunch and no | 
part was 


rest to do it, but the Edison 
worth it. 


“I enjoyed that Mary Stillwell part 
above all others, because I had not just — 
a type as a pattern but a specific model. — 


I was recreating real life and portraying — 


Ti 


a woman who was beloved. There were — 


other reasons. It was my first picture with — 


Tracy, whose characterizations are so 


vivid and gripping that you find yourself — 


being swept away by scenes as you play 


them. It was also my first costume role 
and I discovered that costumes make one 


forget one’s self completely, which is the _ 


basis of good acting. When dressed in cos- 
tumes of another era, you easily become 
someone else.” 


You’re wrong, Rita, about costumes mak- _ 


ing acting easier. They make most players 
artificial and hammy. It’s harder to be 
really human in crinolines than in a 1940 


bathing suit. Think back. Only the rare 


‘costume film has a completely compelling 


performance. Most of its inhabitants are 
just dressed up mannikins going to a mas- 
querade. : 


Gracious sakes alive, if it isn’t a male Lorelei{ The lad with the hyp- 
notic flute is Jim Moran and the poor lassies under the melodic spell are 
Wanda McKay and Virginia Dale, last seen in “Buck Benny Rides Again.” 
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Hollywood Earfuls 


[Continued from page 6] 


Jackie Cooper acts pretty sleepy or 
something as our cameraman catches 
him at Ciro’s with “Jimmie” Rogers, 


wealthy Palm Springs socialite. 


about their pedigreed purps when Louis 
Hayward, whose sense of humor is one 
of the best in town, promptly started brag- 


ging about his dog. When he had gotten 


the experts worked up to a high pitch of 
interest, Louis then whistled for Fido. 
“He’s a fine specimen of Curbstone Set- 
ter,” said Louis, and grinning broadly, he 
walked off with what is probably the most 
nondescript pup in all Hollywood. 


Margaret Lindsay has become a minia- 
ture automobile racing fan. The little cars 
are about two feet long and race around 
like mad on a steel saucer track. Margaret 
is having a special car built with a jazzed 

“up motor and hopes to beat Eleanor 
Powell and Andrea Leeds, both of whom 
are enthusiasts. Boy friend Bill Lundigan 


is on hand helping supervise the job. 


Sie 

Mary Astor’s baby basinette is again 
being put to use. Woven especially m 
Hawaii, it saw its first use with the arrival 
there of Marilyn Thorpe, who traveled 
back to Hollywood in it on the boat. It 
was next used by Tony: del Campo, 
Mary’s son, now eleven months old. Be- 
cause it is bad luck to give a basinette 
away, Mary is loaning it to Tommy 
Mitchell’s daughter Ann (Mrs. Bud 
Lange) who is expecting. Mary and 
Tommy are not only neighbors, but have 
been close friends for years. 


o—1 @1——n 

Marlene BDienich and Noel Coward 
dining at Ciro’s, Noel’s first night in town. 
Both wore exactly the same suits—except 
Marlene’s had a see 

_ All the young men were on their guard 
the other evening at the dinner dance at 
the Arrowhead Springs Hotel when they 
danced with Phyllis Brooks. Reason? At 
the bottom of a split from the neckline 
to the waistline of her white jersey din- 
ner gown she wore a long gold dagger 


with diamond and ruby studded hilt. 
i— 1 @in— 

Lupe Velez dined a group of visiting 
“South of the Border” friends the other 
evening at the Hollywood Brown Derby 
before taking them to their first preview, 
“Torrid Zone.” And Lupe, as usual, blaz- 
ing in diamonds, had everybody wide- 
eyed. She wore a black tailored suit and 
turban, with diamond earclips, lapel pin, 
and a not-too-small collection of diamond 
bracelets worn outside her black gloves. 

1—1@a— 

Ann Sheridan says that George Brent 
is the only boy friend she ever took to 
Ciro’s who put on dark glasses. Usually, 
they want to make it easy for the photog- 
raphers, not difficult. 

o—1@i—n 

When Paulette Goddard donated one of 
her filmiest, flimsiest night gowns for an 
auction at a charity ball in New York 
she not only helped the needy Finns, but 
she poured glamour into the life of the 
man who bid $350 for the privilege of 
taking that night gown home with him. 
The gentleman in possession of Paulette’s 
night gown has turned out to be a high 
official in the Eastern office of one of the 
airway companies and he has offered to 
return the night gown to Paulette pro- 
vided he may do so in person. Maybe 
Charlie will have something to say about 
that! 

r—1 © u— 

Rudy Vallee has a new girl friend every 
week, and Frances Robinson has a new 
boy friend every week. Those two should 
get together sometime and see what hap- 
pens. 


o—1@ o—n 

Kay Francis’ constant escort these nights 
is Bernard Newman, dress designer. 

1—1@u—n 

Off-stage dialogue on the set of “South 
of Pago-Pago” via Victor McLaglen on 
the telephone, caused some wild specula- 
tion the other day until Vic himself re- 
vealed what the excitement was about. 
Every five minutes during the morning’s 
shooting Vic was called to the phone. 
His conversation went something like this: 
“Oh, that’s fine, that’s fine. And how 1s 
the mother doing? I’m glad to hear it.” 
Five minutes elapsed and Vic again: “An- 
other one? Well, well—that’s great. And 
they’re both okay? Fine.” After the fifth 
successive call the set bystanders were so 
curious to know who was giving birth to 
quintuplets that they almost broke a blood 
vessel. Finally, Vic broke down and ex-- 
plained that five new colts had arrived on 
his Fresno ranch. Incidentally, Vic has 
joined the roster of picture names with 
colors at Hollywood Park. He entered two 
horses “Lotwood” and ‘“‘Sebelyn” at the 
recent opening. 

—1@— 

Jackie Cooper’s room resembles an 
arsenal when Jackie gets his gun collection 
out for display. The collection consists 
of valuable guns of all types, but Jackie 
says that it is less impressive than it 
used to be. “Whenever I run short on my 
allowance I hock a gun. So far, I haven’t 
run long enough on my allowance to re- 
deem them.” 
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SAFE TO APPLY as often as de- 
sired. Nonspi Cream is harmless 


to skin or clothing. 

CHECKS BOTH perspiration and 

odor safely... effectively. 

SOOTHING and cool when ap- 
- plied. Doesn’t sting or irritate— 


even after shaving. 

DRIES ALMOST INSTANTLY. 
Not sticky...a greaseless, stainless 
cream. 

SEND 10¢ for trial size of Nonspi 
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Flaming silks flashing against blue sky and 
green turf! Men born with a zest for danger 
and the right to worship beautiful women! _ 
Headstrong young love! Fierce family pride! J 
Romance! Beauty! Courage! Again a great | 
picture has captured a great tradition! 


“ 


with 


Walter Brennan - Fay Bainter - Brenda 


“Kentucky's” great star 


Joyce - John Payne - Charlie Ruggles 
Marjorie Weaver - Hattie McDaniel 


of “Gone With The Wind” fame 


Directed by HENRY KING 
Associate Producer Gene Markey » Original 
Screen Play by Ethel Hill and Jack Andrews 

A 20th Century-Fox Picture 
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“Jean Parker s levos 
ment is a tiny bow of canon 


one of the few girls in Hollywood 
who prefers to do her own bronze 
locks and seldom goes to a beauty 
shop. And you never know just how 
her hair is going to look, because she 
has a different ba te every day. 
—1@o——s 
And in a season when all the gals 
are wearing their hair curled within 
an inch of their lives, the new 
straight-cut Dutch bob affected by 
Patricia Ellis is both Startling and 
becoming. Turned under just slightly 
| in the back to take away the severe- 
aie = ness of the heavy bangs, Pat’s yellow 
= hair has the additional advantage of 
being easy to keep prettied even 


Rosemary Lane on the branch of 
an old apple tree at her San Fer- 
nando Valley home. Left: Ty Power 
and Cesar Romero at Jane Withers 
14th(?) birthday. Below: The Brian 
Ahernes, Right: A roller skating spill 
for Judy Garland and Bob Stack. 


from Cartiers, if you please. Jean is 
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Flaming silks flashing against blue sky and 
green turf! Men born with a zest for danger _j 
and the right to worship beautiful women! 
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Headstrong young love! Fierce family pride! | 
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| Romance! Beauty! Courage! Again a great a 
| picture has captured a great tradition! | 


Walter Brennan - Fay Bainter » Brenda 


“Kentucky's” great star 


Joyce - John Payne - Charlie Ruggles 
Marjorie Weaver - Hattie McDaniel 


of “Gone With The Wind” fame 


Directed by HENRY KING 


Associate Producer Gene Markey « Original 
Screen Play by Ethel Hill and Jack Andrews 


A 20th Century-Fox Picture 
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Jean Parker's iuvor..__. 

ment is a tiny bow of diamonus, 
from Cartiers, if you please. Jean is 
one of the few girls in Hollywood 
who prefers to do her own bronze 
locks and seldom goes to a beauty 
shop. And you never know just how 
her hair is going to look, because she 

has a different par ae every day. 
And in a season when all the gals 
are wearing their hair curled within 
an inch of their lives, the new 
straight-cut Dutch bob affected by 
Patricia Ellis is both Startling and 
: becoming. Turned under just slightly 
if a in the back to take away the severe- 
lint | ness of the heavy bangs, Pat’s yellow 
hair has the additional advantage of 
+e being easy to keep prettied even 
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Rosemary Lane on the branch of 
an old apple tree at her San Fer- 
nando Valley home. Left: Ty Power 
and Cesar Romero at Jane Withers 
14th(?) birthday. Below: The Brian 
Ahernes. Right: A roller skating spill 
for Judy Garland and Bob Stack. 


was going smoothly until Dan 
ddenly walked onto the floor 
About-Town Pat di Cicco as 
, partner—and by popular ap 
»e two won the rhumba contest 
1 Henie and Joe Schenck. The’ 
rophy was a dishpan. Although ~ 
's that she is not marrying the 
thy Mr. Topping (Arlene Judge’s ¥ 
ywood believes that it will be | 
dells any day for those two. } 


o— 1 Gon 


Zobert Young will never again be 
ook in the face one of those fa-- 
ndividual chicken pies’ served in 
tro commissary. He thinks of a 
$25 a pie every time he sees one. 
as if Bob ordered some Indo-China 
ts, a very rare breed, to stock his 


Left: One of the first Hollywood celebrities 
to visit the N. Y. World’s Fair was Gene 
Autry. Below: At the Kentucky Derby, front : SRN 

row, Irene Dunne, Jim Farley, Mrs. Conner, | On her 76th birthday May Robson re- 
Lt. Gov. Myers of Kentucky; back row, | ceives congratulations from Gary Cooper, 
Gov. Cooper of Tennessee, Gov. Johnson |~ Preston Foster, C. B. DeMille, Lynne 
of Kentucky and affluent James Cromwell. || Overman and J. Stuart Bilackton. 


Tarzana ranch. The chickens were deliv- 
ered to him at the studio by mistake. 
And also by mistake they were sent around 
to the commissary where Chef Louis Al- 
bers received them. By the time Bob 
traced. them down his prize chickens were 


in pies! 
—1@s—a 


You can powder your nose by looking 
at Dolores Del Rio’s ears. She’s wearing 


tiny mirrors for eart-rings. 
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Otto Kruger, who believes in doing 
things the hard way, especially on the 
horticultural side, is growing the first 
orchid from “scratch” or parasite, or 
whatever you call it. Anyway, it'll be four 
years and three months exactly, accord- 
ing to Otto’s calendar, before the precious 
flower rears its beautiful head. No star 
who ever received an Oscar will have ex- 
perienced more of a thrill than Otto when 


that one orchid blooms. 


na 


Jimmy Dunn, who loves to eat, is 
forced to diet continually to keep his 
boyish figure. And he’s a sucker for new 
diets. Most recent consists of spinach 
three times a day. Can you imagine 
> spinach for breakfast? 


—1@i—s 


Virginia Field and Richard Greene will 
be getting married any day now. They 
were discovered last week shopping for 
furniture—and among other things they 


purchased were twin beds! 


a Qa——s 


Hedy Lamarr and Marlene Dietrich are 
all agog over the arrival in Hollywood, 
to fulfill an engagement at the Cafe La- 
“maze, of Viennese Greta Keller. Hedy 
and Greta are old friends from way back 
in Vienna, while Marlene and Greta both 
| learned to sing in their unusual fashion 
_ while appearing in the stage play ‘“Broad- 
_ way” in Berlin by listening, of 


all things, to records of Whis- 
pering Jack Smith. 
—1@r—a 

Myrna Loy has started a 

new fashion fad by wearing 


| starched lace glove cuffs to 
| match the brim of a summer 


hat. 
ee Se 


Louis Hayward tells it on 


himself. The first day on his 
"new picture at RKO he walked 
over to Director Roy Del Ruth 
and said, “Listen old boy, you 


know I don’t work after six.” 
Said Del Ruth with interest, 
‘Ts that so? Then you'll be 


working a whole hour by your- 


self. We don’t work after five.” 
pemeen aaee 

Claudette Colbert recently 

had the tragedy of the present 


war brought close to her when 


she received word that her 


' cousin, Commander Raymond 


Chauchoin, had died of pneu- 
monia during service along the 
Maginot line. The death of 
her cousin ends the family 
name (Continued on page 58) 


Upper right: Elaine Sheppard, ap- 
pearing in “You Can’t Fool Your 
Wife,” is proof that swimming is 
good for the figure. Above: Judy 
Canova at premiere of “Dark Com- 
mand.” Right: Frances Dee and 
hubby Joel McCrea dining with 
the Alfred Hitchcocks at Ciro’s. 


N THE event you still haven’t snagged 
| your man, what with Leap Year about 

to go into the stretch, Joan Crawford 
has a word of cheer and counsel for you, 
girls. 

She told us all about it the other day 
in her temporary villa atop a nifty Man- 
hattan hotel from which dizzy heights the 
view of Mayor Fiorella LaGuardia’s Cen- 
tral Park was a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever. 

Miss Crawford was in rare voice in- 
deed, caparisoned in lounging pajamas of 
purple silk with an orange sash, her bril- 


liant, dark-red hair fairly gleaming. With 
“Susan and God” already completed, and 
a two months’ vacation in the offing be- 
fore the studio caliphs would be dragoon- 
ing her home to Hollywood to do “The 
Woman’s Face,” you can understand ex- 
actly why Miss C. was as blithe as a 
sparrow. 

“This ‘How to Snag a Man’ question,” 
Miss Crawford led off, as she sent a 
sophisticated little smoke ring caroming 
against the ceiling, “would be so much 


Left: Joan’s an idol of 
chorus girls because 
she started her career 
as one. Above: Al- 
though separated many 
believe Franchot Tone 
and Joan are still in 
love. Right: Always 
has time for auto- 
graphs. Below: With 
admirer Cesar Romero. 


more simplified if young girls had even 
the faintest glimmering of what a man 
really is. Girls are always making men 
out to be the most complex creatures ever 
devised. Actually, like women, men are 
really simple. And I have a strong sus- 
picion that they like their women sim- 
ple, too.” 

Miss Crawford paused, launched an- 
other smoke ring. : 

“What astonishes me most about us 
women is how we refuse to be ourselves. 
We break our necks to leave what is 
known in the art of meeting people, as 
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By. 


John R. 


| Franchey 


‘an impression. Some of us, alas, stop 
at nothing, ranging from card tricks to 


_hanging by our teeth from chandeliers. 


The trouble with impressions like these 


| is that they're too permanent.” 


We interrupted Miss Crawford, all 
a-blush. to pose a concrete situation. 
“Now here is a little miss named Susie, 


| fresh-arrived at a cocktail party in her 
i mew dress (the well-tailored black job 


with a gold buckle that set her back three 
weeks’ salary) not to mention a hair-do 
from the salon of the town’s costliest 
beauty shoppe. Suddenly, she spots this 
Greek god in an English drape model, 
knee-deep in assorted female wild life, 
blondes, brunettes and titians. Her heart 
stands still. What does Susie do?” 
- Miss Crawford let out a refined squeal. 
“Good Lord, what a situation!” she 


exclaimed. She looked amused, leaned 
back, and carried on. 

“J think Susie would do well to take 
her time. Of course, if she’s the adven- 
turous type, she might try to outflank 
the enemy. But that would only make her 
one of many and this Greek god you're 
talking about probably wouldn’t remem- 
ber her—or the others—ten seconds after 
he paid his respects to the hostess and 
looked to his gloves. 

“Most girls in a situation like this are 
tempted to giggle like sixty, start talking 
loud, or begin looking for matches—any- 
thing to draw attention to themselves. I 
don’t think being aggressive and obvious 
will get our Susie anything but frus- 
tration.” 


‘What astonishes 


refuse to be 
laments Joan 


For a moment, things looked black in- 
deed for Susie until Miss Crawford, in 
leisurely fashion, got around to the punch 
line. 

“What Susie ought to do is to turn 
her back. And act nonchalant. Let her 


make no mistake about it: she will be~ 


noticed. Only let her have patience, and 
this synthetic Greek god will amble over, 
in time, to tell her what a wonderful 
dress she’s wearing and even offer her 
a drink. This is where too many Susies 
stumble and fall. They get anxious. They 
turn on a pay-day smile. Or they become 


cute. Or, worse still, perhaps they turn 


on that phony British accent. What these 
Susies get is the cocktail and a Hail and 
Farewell. 

“But let’s suppose that our Susie 
has skipped the (Continued on page 74) 


me most 
about us women is how we 
ourselves,” 
Crawford. 


r privilege for girls is almost over, Joan Crawford offers rare words of wisdom 
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WANTED For 
MURDER» ESCAPE 


Notify: Inspector Mi 
R.NW.MP. De 
Rivers End, Alb 


“et — 4 


WANTED! 

WATCH FOR THIS MAN— 
and don’t be too easily detoured, he 
travels under aliases, he does, Stanley 
Morner alias Richard Stanley alias Den- 
nis Morgan. 

He’s a master of make-up, too. He was 
wearing a beard the day I saw him, for 
one of his dual roles in Warner Brothers’ 
“River’s End.” But ’twarn’t no prop 
beard, waxed on by a Westmore, he grew 
it ‘natural.’ The next time I see him, 
chances are he’ll be clean shaven and I 
won't know him. 

WATCH FOR THIS MAN: he’s six 
feet, two inches tall, weighs 195 pounds, 
has blue eyes with a blaze in ’em, thick 


Was FOR THIS MAN—HE’S | 


tan hair, strong white teeth, is 29 years | 


of age and a singing fool. Search for him ~ 
first out of doors. He may be swimming, | 
playing tennis, shooting a nasty game of — 
golf, working out in a gymnasium; he’s ~ 
likely to be in the bleachers or on the © 
field at football games, baseball games, 
track meets; he may be fishing or hunt- 
ing or, if tracked down in his native Wis- ~ 
consin, fighting the murderous muska- ~ 
longe. Or. again, for he’s a slippery cus-— 
tomer, with more strings to his always © 
drawn bow than Robin Hood and Little © 
John ever boasted between them, he may — 
be at a concert, at the opera or in his | 
music library at home, poring over rare © 
and original manuscripts. He might even © 
be in the parlor—anyway, don’t overlook ~ 
it, especially if there’s a Queen in it. The © 


Upper left: Dennis © 
Morgan using a bit of 
his charm on Virginia © 
Bruce in ‘Flight | 


Angels.” Extreme left: © 


With Peg O’Grady, 


American Airlines | 


hostess selected by pi- | 


lots as best suited for | 
screen career. Left: { 


Clowning with Priscil- 
la Lane on Warner 
Bros. set of ‘Three © 
Cheers for the Irish.” 7 


| 
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If ever there was a fellow 
jwho's “been around” it's this 
)dashing, headed - straight - 
\for-stardom stalwart who cer- 
| tainly has a way with women! 


By 
Gladys Hall 


only place you won't find him is in a 
| night-club. Skip them. 

Lusty, studious, boisterous, sensitive, a 
lumberjack, a lover, a fighter, a poet, a 
Soldier of Fortune, a singer of songs, lov- 
| ing thick steaks and platters of corn on 
)the cob, wild fowl and brook trout, 
| Dickens and ‘Goodbye, Mr. Chips,” the 
/ trombone, roses, machinery, danger, the 
) color blue, Scotch ballads, sea chanteys, 
comfortable clothes, bridge, opera, table 
tennis and pretty girls, this is a young 
man with an omniverous appetite for life 
and a prodigious capacity for living it. 

Now he’s not, of course, being hounded 
by the police, the sheriff is not on his 
| trail; he’s not being hounded by anyone 
| except producers and pretty girls. If you 
| saw him in “Three Cheers for the Irish,” 
when you see him in “River’s End,” you 
| will know why producers hound him. And 


if you are a pretty girl you will know 
why—well, you will know why... 

He hasn’t committed any crime, punish- 
able by death or imprisonment or even 
fines unless you call it a crime to go 
romping around the world with the profile 
of a poet and the biceps of a bull-fighter. 
Which I do. A most heinous crime, I 
calls it, to be listed on the calendar as 
Disturbing the Peace. 

For Dennis Morgan, born Stanley 
Morner, christened Richard Stanley when 
he was at Paramount, re-christened Den- 
nis Morgan when he signed with Warner 
Brothers, has done quite a tasty job of 
Disturbing the Peace in the time allotted 
to him thus far. 

At the age of nine, a miss by the name 
of Goldie Waggoner (aged eight)-let him 
have it with a brick. He still bears the 
scar under his helmet of tan hair. I know 
he does, because he showed it to me. 
Perhaps, Goldie was prescient. Perhaps, 
she was, albeit instinctively, trying to, pro- 
tect her sex from the scars the boy Stan- 
ley was sure to deal out to them, with 
bouquets if not with bricks. Goldie, for all 
we know, may have been a one with the 
crystal ball or the tea leaves . . . she may 
have seen therein the faces of that little 
blonde up in the North woods, the dam- 


Right: Dennis Morgan with Priscilla Lane 
in “Three Cheers for the Irish,” which 
had the critics singing his praises. 
Below: With a group of airline hostesses. 


osel who was to play Marguerite to Stan- 
ley’s Faust in the tent show, the girl | 
named Mimi, the little tap dancer in 
vaudeville, . . . but alas for Goldie and 
all her sisters, it takes more than a conk 
on the bean to restrain so robust a | 
Romeo, a Romeo who can sing, Mr. 
Shakespeare, sir. . . ia | 

Of Goldie Waggoner, Dennis Morgan | 
says simply, but its enough to give you 
the goose pimples to hear it, “I’d like 
to meet her again, someday . . .” | 

In Prentice, Wisconsin, where, on De- vat 
cember 20th, 1910, the future lumber- Hit 
jack, lover, singer, actor, feller of trees 
and Fellow of Hearts was born, they 
called him ‘““Toughie” Morner. In spite 
of the fact that, (Continued on page 60) 
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fashioned street, whose quiet is rarely 
disturbed by sight-seeing buses, is one 
of the homiest homes in Hollywood. 
Here, completely surrounded by tall, 
swaying eucalyptus, with their wonderful 
fragrance, live Joan Blondell and Dick 
Powell, the happiest married couple in 
Hollywood. (Of course, if you wandered 
in some day when Joan, sizzling like an 
Alka-Seltzer, is accusing Dick of swiping 
her comb, and Dick with. great masculine 
dignity is saying, “Did you have to spend 
$50 for that ridiculous hat?” you just 
might think I was prevaricating a bit.) 
When the Powells married, four years 
ago come September, Hollywood didn’t 
give them the customary year. Hollywood 
gave them six months, and was being very 
big-hearted about that. Their backgrounds 
were so different and their dispositions so 
dissimilar that they were bound to be in- 
compatible, so Hollywood said. Joan was 
“vaudeville” from way back. Dick was a 
nice friendly guy from a highly respect- 
able Little Rock, Arkansas, family. Joan’s 
first appearance in California was with 
the broke and slightly grimey, but bounc- 
ing, Blondells in a tired old Ford that col- 


| blocks from me, on a shady old- 


lapsed with every mile, due no doubt to 
the fact that numerous trunks and boxes 
were tied to its top and fenders. “You 
must have looked like Okies,” I once said 
to Joan. “Okies,” said Joan, “why com- 
pared with us the Okies are the country 
club set.” Dick arrived, immaculate, as 
always, in a clean shirt and perfectly tai- 
lored suit, and with money in the bank. 
His good looks and his happy boyish grin 
immediately had the movie gals saying, 
“Lookee, Lookee. That’s for me.” 

How two such really swell people man- 
aged to fight their way through the syn- 
thetic shambles of the movie colony and 
discover each other I don’t know, but they 
did. The first six months passed, the first 
year passed, and with the advent of Pretty 
Miss Ellen Powell, Hollywood became dis- 
couraged and sort of gave up prophesying 
a Powell divorce. But when Dick an- 
nounced several months ago that he and 
Joan would appear together in a Para- 
mount picture called “I Want a Divorce,” 
Hollywood pricked up its ears and won- 
dered if that could be wishful thinking. 
I’m the last one to squash a tasty tidbit, 
but everybody might just as well go and 
relax, “I Want a Divorce” is just a title 


When the Powells got married 
four years ago, Hollywood didn’t 
give them the customary year. 
Hollywood gave them six months, 


and was being very big-hearted 
about that. Whether pitching 


horseshoes or nightclubbing, the 
Powells have a good time together. 


Here is the reason for the marital happiness of Joan 
Blondell and Dick Powell, two totally different persons 
who weren't supposed to be meant for each other 


as far as the Powells are concerned, noth-,} 
ing more. Joan and Dick are still the hap-§ 
piest Mr. and Mrs. in town. 

Now, I don’t want to give you the: 
impression that every time you open the: 
Powell front door pigeons fly out, harps; 
twang away, and an angel -~chorus sings. 
Oh, no. Oh, no indeed. There is nothing’ 
saccharine nor celestial about the Blon- 
dell-Powell happiness. It’s of the earth} 
earthy. It’s the happiness of two perfectly, 
normal married people. They’re just like: 
dozens of young couples in your own 
home town. And the fact that they indulge 
in a good family fight occasionally makes 
them all the more normal. As what mar- 
ried couple doesn’t? 

While Dick was whanging away at ten-- 
nis balls (when he gets that back hand 
down pat Budge had better look out) the 
other Sunday afternoon I lured Joan into 
a frank discussion of her married life. 

“Wives are so silly,” said Joan, “run-} 
ning to a divorce court at the drop of a 
hat. You know how happy Dick and I are 
together, but just the same three times 
I’ve packed my bag to leave him. I get 
as far as the front gate (/ always do Bern- 
hardt at the front door and Duse at the) 


Little. Mickey Kuhn’ of the “I 
Want A Divorce” cast taking a 
picture of Joan between scenes. 
Joan comes of a vaudeville family, 
while Dick comes of a homey 
Little Rock, Arkansas, family. 
With backgrounds so different 
they weren’t given a chance. 


gate) when I realize that I 
haven’t any place to go. If I 
register at a hotel it will be in 
all the newspapers by morning. 
My friends are so fond of Dick 
that they’d slam the door in my 
face rather than let me in with- 
out him. So I just retire in 
great dignity to the bathroom, 
lock the door, and sulk for sev- 
eral hours. The next morning 
it’s all over and forgotten and 
while I unpack my bag I won- 
(der what ever made me think 
that I would leave Dick for one 
minute.” 

I think Joan has hit upon a 
solution for all domestic dis- 
agreements. The next time you 
get mad with your Dick, in- 
stead of calling up a lawyer 
why don’t you just lock your- 
self in the bathreom and have 
a good sulk? 

(Continued on page 62) 


By 
Elizabeth Wilson 


an and Dick cutting their 
tdding cake. Says Joan, ‘‘Wives 
Je so silly running to a divorce 
urt at the drop of a hat. You 
tow how happy Dick and I 
\@ but just the same three 
mes I’ve packed my bag to 
jave him.” But she never did. 
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in “Boom Town,” 
starred with Clark 


unsympathetic parts in pic- 
s. She’s invariably the “other 
n” or the “nagging wife.” 
x latest, “Torrid Zone,” 
once again an old meanie. 


eMURIEL 


cANGELUS 


Paramount has a positive “find” 
in Muriel. She plays any type of 
part - equally well. Notice the 
variance of roles in her latest 
films, “Safari,” “Down Went Mc- 
Ginty,” and “Way of Ali Flesh.” 
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eorge was acquiring 


the reputat 


ion of the screen’s 
most popular villain (despite bis 
work as the “Saint”), he 
im “Foreign Correspondent,” 
as a man you really a 


cast 
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-ANNE 
SHIRLEY 


.Although she usually doesn’t 
stress it, Anne can look just as 
glamourous as she wishes. In 
“Saturday’s Children,” she em-~ 
phasizes her desire to be known 
for her acting, not her beauty. 


“FLOPE 


wil next be eajayiae the antics 
c Bob Hope in “The Ghost 
Breakers,” in which he appears with - 


just about the best liked 
the screen today. 


By Ed Sullivan 


tive that there is more than one 
way of winning friends and in- 
fluencing people to go to box-offices. Bette 


MV heroines offer proof posi- 


Davis accomplished it by being a A 


» 
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“meanie.”” Garbo wooed ’em and won ’em © 


by being mysterious. Jeanette MacDonald 


sang her way to fame. Jean Harlow was © 


as spectacular as a July 4th fireworks dis- 
play. Clara Bow blazed the trail that Lana 


Turner and Ann Sheridan currently are} 
following, and Marlene Dietrich put sex- |) 
appeal on a Continental basis. Joan Blon- | 


dell wise-cracked her way to importance. 


Carole Lombard offered the bite of a 


northwest gale. Mae West was gay and ~ 


vulgar. Joan Crawford typified all the 
shop girls behind all the counters of the 
country. However, it remained for Myrna 
Loy to achieve distinction as a contradic- 


tion of the old adage that “my wife doesn’t | 


understand me.” There never has been a_ } 


wife with the capacity for understanding 


that Myrna has brought to the screen, and” | 


it has been profitable to her. 

The most amusing reflection on the 
success of the Loy characterization of the 
perfect wife is that she didn’t start out 


Siren roles drove Myrna Loy out of pictures and "perfect wife” roles not only brought 
her back to the screen, but started her off on the second and greatest phase of her career 


with a Fanchon and Marco unit, typed 
Myrna (she was then using her real name, 
Myrna Williams) as a siren. So Myra 
started out as a house-wrecking siren and 
graduated into a perfect wife. Evidently 
virtue is its own reward, because siren 
roles drove Myrna out of pictures, and 
“perfect wife” roles not only brought her 
back to pictures, but started her off on 
the second phase of a career. 

Myrna. is a product of Hollywood’s 
“Roaring Twenties.” Myma, Claudette 
Colbert, Jeanette MacDonald, Virginia 
Bruce, Joan Bennett, Carole Lombard, 
-Kay Francis and Loretta Young all got 
started in the years from 1927 to 1929. 
They really are the young Old Guard of 
pictures. Myrna Loy’s first picture was in 


1928. Two years earlier Greta Garbo had— 


made “The Torrent.”’ Three years earlier, 
Joan Crawford had made “Pretty Ladies.” 
A year previous to the Loy debut, Clau- 
dette Colbert had appeared in “For the 
Love O’ Mike,” a picture noted because it 
was the only flop Frank Capra ever di- 
‘rected. In the same year, 1928, Carole 
Lombard was appearing in “The Perfect 
Crime,” and the previous year, Loretta 
Young had played a small role in 
“Naughty But Nice.” 


You don’t realize how well glamour re- 
sists the erosive effect of the years until 
you pause to remember that Myrna Loy 
has been in pictures for thirteen years, 
and that quite a number of other glamour 
girls have been around for fifteen years. 
Greta Garbo is in her fifteenth year as 
a star. Joan Crawford has been doing very 
nicely for herself and for M-G-M for 
sixteen years. Loretta Young is still a 
gorgeous slice of fluff after fourteen years. 
Joan Bennett, Jeanette MacDonald, Vir- 
ginia Bruce and Kay Francis have been 
hopping temperatures for twelve years. 
Bette Davis, Joan Blondell and Marlene 
Dietrich have been in the headlines since 
1930. 

Say, the glamour girls could give Ponce 
De Leor cards and spades and beat him 
to that fountain of youth recipe. Clark 
Gable, Spencer Tracy and Jim Cagney all 
are accepted as movie veterans, but none 
of them were playing leads in flickers 
when Myma Loy made that first picture 
for Natacha Rambova. In fact, it wasn’t 
until two years later that Gable played a 
smal] part in “The Painted Desert,” or 
that Tracy got a good part in “Up the 
River.” 

Fanchon and (Continued on page 82) 


Myrna Loy, who used to go to school with 
Gary Cooper back in Helena, Montana, 


‘has been im pictures for thirteen years. 


Natacha Rambova, who was Mrs. Rudolph 
Valentino, discovered her im a Fanchon 
and Marco chorus. Below: With her pet 
dog, Spike. Lower left: With her husband, 
Arthur Hornblow, Jr. Lower right: With 
Gene Markey, Hedy Lamarr, her hus- 
band and Rosalind Russell at a premiere. 
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Hedy Lamarr 

actually scorns 

new hats for a 
five-year-old | 
felt which she | 
can punch into 7 
hundreds ofas- | 
sorted shapes, | 
On the other | 
hand, when 
Norma Shearesg | 
is invited to a 

formal affaiel vf 
she likes to | 
wear a hat. | 


The surprising things which hap- 
pen daily in Film Town would 
make even Believe-It-Or-Not Ripley | 
wonder if they really were true ~ 


} 
} 
} 
() 
\ 
\ 
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Gary Cooper is 
known for being 


the strong, dom- By Ben Maddox 


inant, masculine 

type, but he was , 
recently seen at OMETIMES I know Hollywood is as dizzy as they say!” 
3 a eon. Tels C You wouldn’t believe the strange things that still do™ 
10n show sitting . ) 

Gee ean See go on—if you couldn’t personally swear they were true. ~ 

For example, it’s true that Gary Cooper was beaming at a 
fur and fashion show during the cocktail hour on the Sunset © 
Strip. He was one of three men attending the soiree, and was | 
in a party made up of his wife and thirteen other women. He is © 
strong and silent; but when Sandra (Mrs. C.) wants him as” 
an escort to such an affair he doesn’t pull any of that screen.” 
dominance. He goes like a good little boy. 

I saw Lucius Beebe chumming with Marlene Dietrich at 
the bar in Ciro’s one evening recently. They could have passed — 
for two old friends from the same home town. But the jolt 
came when they parted and he turned to me and asked who” 


Probably the only similar actual 
episode to top that happened to Ann 
Sheridan. Hurrying to the studio the” 
other afternoon, sans makeup, she ™ 
stopped for a quick bite to eat at a 
drive-in. “What’ve you got new?” | 
she inquired. The waitress, not recog- 
nizing Annie without her warpaint 
heartily recommended their Oomph 
Sandwich. Guaranteed to give her 
Sheridan’s pep! 

Ill bet you would be temporal i 
startled at some of the Neon signs’ 
that glow in Hollywood’s streets. 
You never realize how health-con- 
scious the movie colony must be 
until you ride by the colonic irriga- 
tion station where the electric slogan” 


Extreme left: Lana Turner buys another ream 
dress whenever she thinks of it, and drives 
a scarlet roadster with hubby Artie Shaw 
Left: How Clark Gable gave an interview om 
the women in his past is one for the books: 


‘IT’S TRUE ABOUT 
HOLLYWOOD! | 


is: “A Happy Colon Is The Life Of The Party.” Some days crowds 

How Clark Gable came to give the revealing interview on follow Robert Taylor, 
the Women in his past is one for the books. Clark was deter- ~ in Hollywood, other 
mined he wouldn’t talk on that topic. A candid cameraman, days people don’t 


who worked with one of the best fan magazine reporters, #2 give him a tumble. 


chanced to see Clark (before his marriage to Carole Lombard) 
exiting from an apartment where Gable’s maiden aunt did not 
live. The reporter insinuated his stooge had snapped the fare- 
well kiss. Gable gave! 

Constance Bennett, who descended on the town well fixed 
with a big settlement from a society husband, habitually pals 
with the most influential people. Questioned as to the secret 
of her success, she maintains knowing them means nothing so 
far as a job goes. David Niven was franker. He 
admitted he became a star because he met Gold- 
wyn through Loretta Young and the Fred As- 
taires. If the famous Sam hadn’t been impressed 
with Davie’s social graces at that dinner party 
one star wouldn’t have been born. 

I am a little bored [Continued on page 64] 


Claudette Colbert’s hus- 
band, Dr. Joel Pressman, 
refuses to be photographed 
with his wife on all occasions. 


Above: Tyrone 
Power has electric 
gates leading tohis 
garage which au- i 
tomatically open j 
as his car ap- 
proaches, and no 
matter how fast. 
Left: Ann Sheri- | 
dan, without | 
makeup, wasn’t a 
recognized by a | 
waitress in a | 
drive-in quick 
lunch spot who | 
suggested she try 
an “Oomph Sand- 
wich” to get the | 
Ann Sheridan pep. 


Say what you want | 
about Eddie Albert, his } 
romances and gay ca- | 
‘vortings, but remem- | 
ber there's no one in | 
the world really as 
absent-minded as he is | 


The mystery 
girl in Eddie’s 
life is ““Grace 
Albert.” Be- 
low: With 
Rosemary 
| Laneiin 
| “Angel From 
ex acs) annie 
i 


By Everetta Love 


Newspapers flashed the story in bold headlines across the country. Eddie 

was a twenty-four-hour sensation. Then, next day, a little one-paragraph 
story said that it was all a mistake. He wasn’t lost at all. He just “forgot’’ to tell, 
his studio, Warner Brothers, where he was. 

Fifty million people shrugged their shoulders and said, “Hollywood stuff!” | 
But I didn’t. I laughed and said, “If that isn’t Eddie Albert all over—looking for 
buried treasure, too—same old Eddie!” 

You see, I was fortunate enough to be in the group that knew Eddie a few years: : 
ago in New York, in the early days of his radio and stage career. I knew that in 
the Mexican escapade, as well as behind the footlights and under the Kleig lights, 
Eddie was just being Eddie Albert. | 

Did you think he was really playing dumb, jowable Bing Edwards in “Brother 


Nx long ago, Eddie Albert was reported missing in the wilds of Mexico. 


Rat,” the abstracted doctor in “Four Wives,” and all those other wistful, bewildered” 
young men he has depicted so well that. casting directors are now labeling them 
“the Eddie Albert type”? He was playing himself. Except that Eddie Albert isn’t 
dumb. He’s a college man, extremely studious and serious-minded, with books, 
music and microscopy—of all things!—as his hobbies. ‘ 
It’s just that he really is the most absent-minded person in the world. 


He drives people wild, but they’re 
crazy about him, so he doesn’t worry. He 
wouldn’t worry, anyway! His head is too 
far up in the clouds. 

I remember a night in New York back 
in those early years. Eddie had invited 
some of the gang in for a party at his 
apartment in the Village. I was a mem- 
ber of the advance guard. When we ar- 
rived, we found Eddie in front of his fire- 
place, completely absorbed in building a 
fire. 

“Hello, folks,” he said, vaguely. “Look, 
you put this log here, and you put an- 
other log there. If you do it like this, 
smoke won’t pour back into the room.” 

For an hour, we listened to a discourse 
on the fine points of the art of fire- 
building. Eddie would have made a ter- 
rific professor. Whatever he’s interested in 
at the moment, he follows through to the 
unhappy end. 

Finally, we said, “Remember us? We’re 
the people you invited over for a party 


tonight.” (Continued on page 66) 


es 


Eddie Albert is 32, and 
though his lost, absent- 
minded type is a terrific 
come-on for girls with 


maternal instincts, he’s: 


definitely a bachelor. He 
has a tremendous inter- 
est in people and in any- 
thing that is a part of 
real life. Below: With 
beard and guitar, he 
relaxes on his boat. 


Y 


B 
William Lynch 


Street Theatre watching the hit musical “Du Barry Was A 

Lady” with careful attention. Occasionally, he would toss 
his head back and roar with laughter at a Bert Lahr antic or 
tilt an appraising ear towards Ethel Merman as she sang a 
number like “Friendship.” But it was only when Betty Grable 
appeared that he leaned forward in his seat, eyes and ears 
working overtime. 

If you would know, the man listening with might and main 
was none other than Darryl F. Zanuck, production head of 
20th Century-Fox, one of the smartest operators in the busi- 
mess and a man ever on the lookout for cinema possibilities. 
Especially stage people who might turn out to be stellar movie 
material. 

He watched Miss Grable in a scene with Lahr for a moment 
longer then leaned over and whispered to the man next to him 
who nodded his head slowly up and down in the most approved 
Hollywood yes. 


[: SEAT AA4 a smallish man sat in New York’s 46th 


Right: Like the rest 
of us, Betty is given 
to yawning when first 
awakened. Extreme 
right: Betty with 
Buster Crabbe and 
Leif Erikson when 
she was on the pay- 
roll at Paramount. 
Below: With her ex- 
hubby Jackie Coogan, 
who still seems to be 
carrying the torch 
pretty much for Bet- 
ty. She has been in 
pictures since she was 
six years old. But 
within the past few 
years too many silly 
college pictures ham- 
pered her career. But 
now, after success on 
Broadway, she’s back 
again for another try. 


The next day the gentleman to whom Mr. Zanuck had 
whispered signed Miss Grable to a juicy contract. She was to 
leave for Hollywood soon—but not exactly as a stranger to 
that town. 

Hardly, since Betty Grable first landed there when she was 
six years old. Hardly, in view of the unassailable fact that 
since that time she had done as much movie work as anyone 
in Hollywood. No, it simply took a New York musical to sell 
her back to an industry that had given her up after sticking 
her into almost every single college movie made in the usual 
Hollywood academic style! 

That’s the movies for you. Girl makes too many bad college 
movies; girl marries Jackie Coogan; girl divorces Jackie 
Coogan; girl plays in hit musical comedy on stage; movies 
see show, excitedly sign girl; girl goes back to start all over 
again. 

Miss Grable, at the moment, sat in her suite at the Essex 
House, on New York’s Central Park South, talking to the 
reporter. A tiny Sealyham puppy named Mzke squirmed and 
wriggled in her arms until she banished the fearful beast: to 
the bathroom where he howled disconsolately, if not loudly. 

“I was born,” she said in answer (Continued on page 68) 
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Bob 


William 


ie 


| UNDERSTAN 
MIRIAM HOPKIN 


Thanks to a cocktail party 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, the 
writer was able to start clear- 
ing up all misapprehensions 
about the fiery Southern star 


studied her. I never really understood her—and she never 
understood me. The mutual misunderstanding between us 
can be traced, I am convinced, to the fact that we had never 
met—never even shook hands at a cocktail party—until she 
came to New York recently on one of her frequent flying trips. 
I clutched at that occasion to sweep away, once and for all, 
the heavy black clouds that had lain so long between us. When 
TI received word from reliable sources that Miss Hopkins was 
coming to town I hired a beautiful Cadillac limousine at $5 per 
hour and sped to the airport. Miss Hopkins, I discovered later, 
always arrives at, and departs from, an airport. She is a rabid 
flying bug, prefers flying to any other mode of travel and unless 
the ceiling is absolutely zero will insist upon taking to the air. 
When her plane taxied up to the shiny New York air terminal, 

I waded as rapidly as I could through a sea of autograph hunters 
to the gangplank (or whatever it is they wheel out to a plane 
to discharge the passengers via) and managed to get close 
enough for her to hear the few words that bobbled out over the 


if ISN’T easy to know Miriam Hopkins. In all the years I’ve 


Above: Miriam Hopkins as she appeared with 
_ Bette Davis in ‘The Old Maid.” Right: With 
Errol Flynn in her latest film, ‘Virginia 
| City.” Lower right: Attending a Hollywood 
‘premiere with her friend, Heather Thatcher. 
| Below: A cafe scene from “Virginia City.” 


lump in my throat. ‘he conversation was prief : 


William: Ulp, Miss Hopkins, I—er, I’m so and so from such 
and such. 

Hopkins: How do you do? 

William: Would you, er, mind posing for a few pictures? 
(Dozens of cameramen stood by with loaded cameras.) 

Hopkins: Oh really, not now, I’m tired and messy. Some other 
time, perhaps? 

William: Well, ulp, I have a car waiting. May I— 

Hopkins: Why thanks awfully, but I have a friend here to 
meet me. Thanks awfully. 


And, cool as the wind that swept*my hat down the field, she 


disappeared into another automobile. 


When I returned with my hat, she had left the field. Errol | 
Flynn, who happened to be on the same plane, said that he 


wouldn’t mind riding into town with me as long as I had gone 
to the trouble of driving out to meet him. I dropped him at 
his hotel. (And that’s the last we'll see of Errol Flynn in this 
story.) ; 

Well, from that first meeting with Miss Hopkins I could 
hardly have been expected to conclude that she was sweet and 
lovely. Nor could I have had any inkling that she was kind, 
generous, courteous, charming, talented, intelligent, sophisti- 
cated, urbane and affectionate. But she is! It took me a little 
time to find out, that’s all. And this is how I went about it. 


When I caught up with her again I inveigled her into attend- 


ing a cocktail party that was being given in her honor at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. This was no simple trick. When she discovered 
that members of the press had been invited she balked with 
both feet. 

“But P’ve never attended a press party in my life,” she cooed 
through the phone. - ; 

“Press parties are easy,” I told her. “They’re all alike.” 

“But what are they like?” she 
queried. 

“Well, they’re just ordinary 
cocktail parties,’ I explained, 
“but instead of ordinary people, 
they invite editors and writers.” 

“All right.” she said, “I'll be 
ready (Continued on page 71) 
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He’d been a guide at the 
World's Fair until an impressed 
producer asked him to go to | 
Hollywood, which he did only 
because the girl he loved in- 
sisted upon it—and_ then 
fateful things soon followed 


By 
Elizabeth 
Benneche 
Peterson 


Above: He was one of those college boys 
earning money for next year’s schooling 
wheeling a chair around the Fair grounds. 
Sally was small and dark and worked as a 
stenographer in one of the Industrial ex- 
hibits. Left: They met at an impromptu 
party for the employees just before the Fair 
opened. Below: They went on all ‘the rides 
and had a grand time together. Right: As 
she pointed to the Trylon and Perisphere, she 
thrilled at their own World of Tomorrow. 
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it won’t stay in place, I mean. I 

thought I was leaving it behind when 
I took the plane for New York; feeling 
exactly like a star myself with only half 
a day’s notice in which to get ready. 
Sometimes prosaic business can be as ex- 
citing as life at the studios I discovered 
when my husband announced his hurried 
business trip to the East and I dashed 
madly around throwing things into our 
bags. 

As the plane skimmed up into the blue 
spring sky, I thought I was seeing the last 
glimpse I’d have of Hollywood for an- 
other month. And I must admit I was 
already beginning to feel lonely for it 
looking down on its poppy fields and 
rambling gardens and the houses of the 
stars where I’d spent so many exciting 
hours. 

But I hadn’t left Hollywood behind 
after all. Most of it had come right along 
with me. 

I discovered that the day after we ar- 
rived in New York and the two of us 
went over to the World’s Fair. Of course, 
“we weren’t original in that. A few other 
hundred thousand people had had the 
same idea and the place was jammed. 


] T’S funny about Hollywood. The way 


As we passed the Terrace Club, we saw 
Merle Oberon lunching with Sam and 
Frances Goldwyn at one of the tables 
overlooking Liberty Lake and, before we’d 
gone another hundred yards, we’d ex- 
changed greetings with at least another 
dozen Hollywood celebrities. And it didn’t 
need the glimpse I had of Norma Shearer 
and George Raft to make me feel as com- 
pletely at home as I ever had on Sunset 
Boulevard, itself. 

They were being wheeled around in 
one of those luxurious chairs that take 
the ache out of Fair-going feet. Norma 
and George weren’t paying much atten- 
tion to the handsome young attendant 
who was pointing out the Fair’s wonders 
to them. And who could blame them with 
a spring day at the Fair being what it is. 
If ever there was a place made for ro- 
mance, it’s this wonder city on the Flush- 
ing Meadows. 

Everywhere I looked boys and girls 
were walking along, hands clasped, their 
eyes fixed as steadily on the future as the 


Sally looked up and for a moment she 
was the Sally of a year ago, looking 
at a man she had just met and fall- 
ing in love with him at first sight. 


OALD « TOMORROW 


Fair itself. And I watched as I saw a boy 
wheeling a girl in one of the chairs, his 
head bending over her as he walked and 
she looking at him in a way that leit no 
doubt of just how they felt about each 
other. I’d never seen a pair of youngsters 
look more in love and they made me re- 
member the boy I saw last summer at 
this same Fair and the girl who loved 
him. They had been just as madly in love, 
too. 

Let’s call the girl Sally and the boy 
Allan. Those names suggest them as much 
as any I know. He was tall and blond 
and his eyes were as blue as the helmet 
he was wearing. For he was one of the 
college boys earning money for his next 
year’s schooling wheeling a chair around 
the Fair grounds. He was going to be a 
doctor, as his father had been before him, 
and he was in his second year at Medical 
School. 

Sally was small and dark and barely 
reached his heart that had started turning 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Case JH 


Virginia Bruce, 
star of Warner’s 
“Flight Angels,” in 
a clever white 
Pique sports dress, 
splashed with navy 
blue snowflakes. 
The double-breast- 
ed front fastens 
with gold disc 
buttons, while a 
red calf belt ties 
at the waist. Her 
blue and white 
wedged sportshoes 
are soft kid. Right: 
Patio pajamas with 
a double-breasted 
top of royal blue 
jersey and blue 
and white striped, 
full skirt pajamas. 
A belt of blue 


jersey completes - 


the striking outfit. 
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To he up-to-the-minute when selecting. your 
mid-season wardrobe, keep in mind these — 
creations modeled by Virginia Bruce 


1! 
iW | 
1 

| 
| 


Left center: A 
stunning dinner 
gown with full 
skirt of heavy 
grey sheer, topped 
with a draped 
blouse of black, 
white, grey and 
red floral print. 
Left: Virginia 
Bruce models a 
practical garden 
costume of grey 
denim showing a4 
band of red, white 
and blue embroid- 
ered braid accent- 
ing the yoke and 
huge pockets 
which are set onto 
a waistband of 
self fabric. Her 
cartwheel of navy 
blue has rows ' of 
machine stitching 
and ties under chin. 
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Especially appropriate for mid-season wea 


Above: Ann Sothern in a smart mid-season coat dress of black sheer, collar- 
less and fashioned with a row of leaf-shaped buttons from throat to waist- 
line. Front panels across the skirt give a smart pocket effect. A false front 
of black and white print adds a smart touch. Her veiled turban is fashioned 
of lilies of the valley and white roses. Right: Another coat dress of navy 
blue sheer, cut pencil slim, with tiers of navy and white polka dot taffeta 
and huge cat’s whisker bow at the throat. Her off-the-face cartwheel of 
navy blue milan is draped with coarse fishnet veiling. Truly a chic outfit. 


‘B these fashions worn hy Ann Sothern 


Left: Ann Sothern in a trim tailored suit of blue and grey striped men’s 
suiting with a jacket styled with single button closing and rounded front. 
It has collar and lapel facing of white linen cut out in a floral design. 
The white straw sailor has a navy blue band. Above: Luxurious silver fox 
has been used by Ann Sothern on this sheer black dress worn by her in 
“Brother Orchid,” in which she appears with Edward G. Robinson. The prin- 
cess style dress, designed by Howard Shoup, fastens down the front with 
tiny self-covered buttons while the collar and muff are of silver fox. 
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GO 


S WE POINT GAIL “PATRICK 


WITH PRIDE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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T THE moment, Gail 
is being featored ini) 
the two funnie 

comedies of the sea 
namely, ‘‘The Docto 
Takes a Wife,” and “My 
Favorite Wife.” Moreover, 
since 1933 she has been 
consistently appearing in 
important pictures and] 
her performances alw: 
have contributed pa | 
surably to their =a 
Her versatility as an ae 
tress has made her one 0 f 
the most sought after p 
formers in Hollyw 
When Gail married 
Cobb, wealthy resta 
teur (pictured below 
Gail), it was thought | 
would retire from pr 
sional life. But the t 
is the producers could 
find another Gail Patr 
and they just wouldn't 
let her retire. Alth 
she is forever making of 
picture or another, 4 
manages to blend her ¢ 
reer and private life 
nicely together that 
and her husband are 
of the happiest coup 
you'll find in Hollywoo 
elsewhere, for that ma 
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Bob, a perfect 
specimen of 
manhood, will 
be in the new 
Marlene Diet- 
rich picture. 


Handsome Rob- 
ert Stack is six 
feet three, while 
ipetite Phyllis 
‘Ruth is scarce- 
ly five feet 


Bob is in the cast of 
“The Mortal Storm” 
which features James 
Stewart, Margaret Sul- 
lavan and Frank Mor- 
gan. He is one of the 
most athletic of screen 
stars, being an expert 
at polo, boxing, hand- 
ball and gymnastics. 


Phyllis is ef- 
fortlessly 
tossed around 
by Bob as if 
she were as 
light as a 
tiny feather. 


Bob Stack came into fame as the first fellow to 
give Deanna Durbin a screen kiss. Phyllis Ruth 
appears with Ad Randall in Monogram west- 
erns. Like Bob she’s an excellent swimmer. 


EDISON, THE MAN 
ANOTHER ACADEMY AWARD PERFORMANCE 
By Tracy—M-G-M 
SS PENCER TRACY gives another of 


his superb performances which will 

probably bring him in another of 
those Academy Awards comes next Feb- 
ruary. As Thomas Edison, young man, 
and old man, Spencer is simply excellent, 
and his is a performance you don’t want 
to miss seeing. Although authentic, bio- 
graphically and historically, the picture 
has a great deal of humor in it and, un- 
like most biographical pictures, is first 
rate entertainment. Key events in the life 
of Edison are picked on and dramatically 
portrayed, beginning with his invention 
of the stock ticker and climaxing with 
the thrilling invention of the electric light. 
The scene in the picture where Edison 
pulls the switches and floods New York 
with light is one of the most exciting 
scenes ever to be filmed. Edison’s romance 
is told delightfully, as is his home life 
with his children. Rita Johnson plays Mrs. 
Edison. Stand-outs in the fine cast are 
Charles Coburn, Gene Lockhart, Henry 
Travers, Lynne Overman and Felix Bres- 
sart. 


TORRID ZONE 
Hor Sturr!—Warner Brothers 


AID in Central American banana plan- 
tations this comedy-drama teams the 
Messieurs Jimmy Cagney and Pat O’Brien 


William Holden does a bit of showing-off 
to Bonita Granville’s delight as they ped- 
dle along on their bicycle-built-for-two in 
“‘Those Were The Days,” which also boasts 
of Ezra Stone, the Broadway comedian. 
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Direct From 
Hollywood 


in one of those fast talking Quirt-Flagg 
feuds. It’s the job of Jimmy and Pat to 
move the bananas out of the banana coun- 
try and they receive quite a bit of stiff 
opposition from the local bad men, headed 
by one George Tobias, who turns out to 
be one of the funniest people you've ever 


seen. In fact, Mr. Tobias practically 
steals the picture. Ann Sheridan plays a 
lady card shark, who convincingly gets 
stranded in the seaport and preys upon 
the pocketbooks of the banana company 
employees. The plot has to do with Pat’s 
efforts to keep Jimmy from quitting and 
returning to the states, which he is con- 


Ann Sheridan has little trouble winning 
away a native’s attention in this frolic- 
some scene from ‘Torrid Zone,” in which 
she appears with Jimmy Cagney and Pat 
O’Brien. Also featured is Andy Devine. 


Carole Landis 
and John Hubbard 
make an» excel- 
lent team as Tim 
and Sally Willows 
in Hal Roach’s 
hilarious comedy, 
‘*Turnabout.’” 


stantly threatening to do. Pat finally man- 
ages to get Jimmy involved with Ann, 
and they end up in each other’s arms. 
You can’t think about the states with an 
armful of oomph. This is a fast moving 
robust picture, and your Aunt Hattie 


won’t exactly approve of Ann Sheridan. 


THOSE WERE THE DAYS 
A CoLLEGE ComeEby oF 1904—Paramount 


ERE he is—good old Petey Simmons, 


right out of Siwash College, just as 


F 3 


George Fitch wrote about him in his 
famous ‘“‘Siwash” stories. Petey is played 
by William Holden in peg-topped pants, 
skirt-tailed coat, bulldog shoes, flat-topped 
hat, and mandolin. This picture, as you’ve 
probably suspected, dates back to the 
good old college days of 1904, when life 
at college was really something. Petey, 
the insufferable cocksure freshman, gets 
in one jam after another, but finally falls 
in love with Bonita Granville, the judge’s 
daughter. It’s a light, easy-going picture 
with lots of laughs, and lots of early 
Americana—bustles, leg o’mutton sleeves, 
corsets, gas light, and the horse and 
buggy. Such grand old songs are revived 
as “On a Bicycle Built for Two,” “In 
My Merry Oldsmobile,” and “In the 
Good Old Summertime.” Judith Barrett, 
Ezra Stone, and William Frawley stand 
out in the cast. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE 
SEE It, By Att MEANS—M-G-M 


47 IVIEN LEIGH and Robert Taylor 
'W are teamed most happily in this re- 
make of love and tragedy during the First 
World War. Vivien, in a role as different 
from Scarlett O'Hara as possible, gives 
another superb performance and proves 
conclusively that she is not a one-picture- 
sensation. Bob, all done up in a mustache 
that gives him a certain something, also 
comes through with a grand performance, 
which most certainly will put him right 
back on top again. The story is that of 
Myra, the little ballet girl, who meets 
Captain Roy Cronin in an air raid shelter. 
They fall in love and are about to be 
married when Roy is called suddenly to 
the front. Believing that her lover is dead, 
poor little Myra, on the verge of starva- 
tion, becomes a street walker. Of course, 
Roy returns—and, of course, there is a 
tragic ending. As Myra and Roy, Vivien 
and Bob make as handsome and as ap- 
pealing pair of lovers as you'll ever see. 


Above: Rita Johnson and Spencer Tracy 
as Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Edison in ‘‘Edi- 
son, the Man.” He’s telling -her all 
about the phonograph he’s just invented. 
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The story's on the sentimental side, but 
women will like it. In the capable cast 
are C. Aubrey Smith, Lucile Watson, Vir- 
ginia Field and Madame Ouspenskaya. 


OUR TOWN 
HoLtLtywoop May WELL BE Proup 
or It—Sol Lesser 


OL LESSER’S film production of 

Thornton Wilder’s famous play is, 
without a doubt, one of the finest motion 
pictures ever to be put on the screen. 
All who saw the play pronounced it the 
most exquisite and heart-touching drama 
they have ever seen, and the very same 
[Continued on page 76] 


Below: A dressing-room scene from *‘Wa- 
terloo Bridge,” showing Vivien Leigh and 
Virginia Field surrounded by a bevy of fel- 
low ballet dancers. Robert Taylor plays 
opposite Vivien. A picture to definitely see. 


Top: Dorothy Lamour is a bit bewildered 


in finding a bottle of liquor in **T yphoon,” 
but it’s only a calling card of Bob Pres- 
ton and Lynne Overman. Above: Alice 
Fayeand Don Ameche in “Lillian Russell.” 
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A BALL 


OF FIRE 


Lucille Ball used to be 
a chorus girl for the 
late Florenz Ziegfeld, 
so@ it wasn’t necessary 
to get a double for 
her when the script 
of ‘‘Dance, Girl, 
Dance,” called for her 
to do a hula dance. 
In fact, her first pro- 
fessional appearance 
was in the chorus of 
Ziegfeld’s ‘Rio Rita,” 
later made into a film. 


Later, Lucille be- 
came a mannequin 
for Hattie Carnegie; 
also posed for com= 
mercial advertising. 


CARLA Ry! CT 


Lucille was one of the mannequins in RKO?’s 
“Roberta,” and photographed so well that the 
studio signed her to a contract. That’s not how 
her movie career started. Her first screen appear- 
ance was as a show girl in “Roman Scandals,” 
it being made possible because of her modelling. 


Luscious Lucille Ball 
dues a torrid hula in 
2 ‘L Dance, 


= 


RAANS 


In **Dance, Girl, 
Dance,’’ co-starring 
Maureen O’Hara and 
Louvis Hayward, Lucille 
heads the featured cast 
which includes Mary 
Carlisle and Virginia 
Field. She plays the part 
of Bubbles White, a 
gold-digging rival of 
Maureen O’Hara who’s 
known as Judy O’Brien. 


She was born in Butte, 
Montana, but was 
educated in James- 
town, New York, and 
later New York City. 


Hollywood’s only woman director, Dorothy 
Arzner, directed the film and its producer is the 
celebrated Erich Pommer. It’s a grand role for 
Lucille whose popularity has increased beyond all 
expectations. Lucille is unmarried; has a grand 
sense of humor; and wishes she wasn’t so tall. 


Gy UMMER grows hotter, earthquakes 


rock sunny California, war 
Europe and empires totter and fall, but 
the studios keep right on going full blast. 
And, thank heaven, there are only a few 
of the ever lasting and tedious biographies 
being made. I started to say it is hard to 
know where to start, but when Myrna 
Loy is working the answer is apparent. 
We start at— 


M-G-M 


“PY LACES!” calls Director Van Dyke, 
and I am all set to watch Myrna 
and Bill Powell. According to the story, 
Bill has returned from a cruise, a victim 
of amnesia. Until she tells him he doesn’t 
even know Myrna is his wife. But she 
also tells him she is about to divorce him. 
He tries to reconciliate her, but—no! She 
will scarcely even talk to him. So, one 
night he goes into the kitchen and starts 
banging skillets together in the middle of 
the night. Her mother, who knows they 
still love each other, makes Myrna go 
down there to him. 
“All right,” she says dryly as she enters 
the kitchen, “you can relax now.” 


tears — 


Visits to the various sets 
to watch them make the pic- 
tures you'll soon be seeing 


“Kay!” he exclaims. “Vou came to 
me!” 

“Wild horses couldn’t keep me away,’ 
she rejoins bitterly. “Want some eggs?” 

“More than anything in the world,” he 
tells her and then adds, “almost.” 

So she throws together some eggs and 
they split a bottle of champagne. “This 
is a good idea—even if it was yours,” 
Myrna concedes. 

“Careful, madam,” he cautions her. 
“Youll turn my head with your pretty 
DELETE nee 

“T wish I could turn your head—on a 
spit, over a slow fire,’ she responds. 

“Tswt that a _ teeny-weeny blood- 
thirsty?” he asks her. “Makes my blood 
run cold.” 

“Your blood was cold to begin with,” 
she remarks indifferently. : 

“I wish you'd forget about the past,” 
he whines. “I could show you the most 
wonderful game of two-handed post- 
office.” 

“Td rather kiss that waffle iron—blaz- 
ing hot,” she begins as she starts to sip 
her coffee. One sip, though, and she re- 
acts explosively. “What did you put in 
that coffee?” 

“Just a little rum, darling,’ he in- 
forms her mildly. “We were talking about 
kissing, I think.” 

“We had better have an understand- 
mg,’ Myrna announces firmly. “I am in 
this house simply to convince the general 
public I am still your wife.” 

“All right,’ Bill challenges her, “con- 
vince me—I’m one of the public.” 

“That strikes me as a pretty rotten 
thing to say about the public,’ she 
squelches him. 

“Yowre certainly making me pay for 
these eggs,” he winces. 

“Youre not even eating them,” she 
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notices. 3 
“Pm not hungry, really,” he admits. 
And that’s when Myrna hits the cei 

ing. “You got me up out of bed and 

spoiled my sleep—but youre not hu 

gry? You don’t want to eat your n 

scrambled eggs?” } 
“No, dear,” says Mr. Powell, gently. — 
“Then wear them!” she howls, bean- 

ing him with them. & 


“Hello, Dick,” says Myrna to me whe 
the scene is finished and I know that at 
last I’m m. It’s the first time she ever 
has recognized me except when I go to} 
interview her. - 

Of course, Myrna is always beautiful, 
but today in her baby blue quilted sati 
negligee she is so extraordinarily beauti- 
ful that I stand and gawp at her like a 
high school kid. | 

“H-how do you like your new house, § 
now that you're in it?” I ask inanely, 
forgetting that she has lived there for 
almost three years and it is no long 
new. im | 
“T love it,’ says Myrna. “You should § 
see the gardens. Come up sometime.” __ 

Well, it goes without saying that for 
the rest of the day I was walking around 
in a trance and even if I had met Wendy 
Barrie I’d be apt to think I was facing 
Dusé or if I met Shirley Temple’s mother 
I might even think she was Glinda from 
“The Wizard of Oz” .. . that is, until 
she started talking. r 

* OK OK ? 

N a daze I wander around the M-G-M 

lot (“Come up sometime.” Of course, 
that’s pretty indefinite but, even so) and 
finally land on the set of “One Came 
Home,” which features Robert Young, 
Lewis Stone and Maureen O’Sullivan. — 


Left: William Powell and Myrna 
Loy in a scene from “I Love You 
Again,” which our correspondent 
watched being made and describes 
for you in detail with dialogue in- 
cluded. Above: Olivia de Havilland 
playing the violin in a scene for 
“Episode.” She really can’t play the 
instrument and it’s amusing ta 
learn how it seems she really is. 


e 
SILVER SCREEN® 


- Bob makes a precarious living by rac- 

ing a couple of stale horses and by act- 

mg as a super-tout. He has just finished 
selling a sucker a bill of goods when he 
sees the track detective approaching. 

That’s Tom Kennedy. “Hi, Grantly,” he 

greets Mr. K. effusively. “How you doing, 
boy? Glad to see you.” 

_ “Yeah?” counters Mr. Kennedy dryly. 

| “Old friend from the home state, I sup- 
pose,” nodding in the direction of the de- 
parting sucker. 

“Right,” Bob agrees. “Came down from 
Virginia to see the races. A Mr. Charles.” 

“Sounds familiar,’ Kennedy opines. 
“Can't you think of any other name to 
hang on these chumps, but Mr. Charles?” 
“Dont call any friend of mine a 
chump,” Bob blazes. “When I give a 
man a horse—it wins!” 

“Pll remember that,’ Kennedy agrees. 
“And if I catch you giving one of those 
so-called winners to a—Mr. Charles— 
we'll make a trip to the front gate!” 

“That so!’ Bob expostulates giving 
_him a dig in the chest with his forefinger. 
“Well, get yourself a bet on my horse 
Skipper im the fifth.” 

_ Mr. Kennedy whips out his program, 
momentarily forgetting his antagonism, 
and scans it eagerly. 

“See you later— Mister Charles’,’ Bob 
grins as he saunters of. 


The scene is finished and 
Bob comes up. “lo, Dick,” 
he says. 

[Continued on page 79] 


Upper right: George Brent, 
Virginia Bruce, William Lun- 
digan and Richard Barthel- 
mess in “The Man Who Talked 
Too Much.” Extreme right: 
Laraine Day and Joel McCrea 
in “Foreign Correspondent.” 
Right: Eugenie Leontovitch 
and gorgeous Mary Beth 
Hughes in ‘tFour Sons.’’ 


Above: Effie Tillsbury does a bit of 
six-shootin’ in ‘Comin’? Round The 
Mountain,” which is Bob Burns’ last 
picture for Paramount. Right: A 
novelty scene from “Dancing on a 
Dime,” which Dick Mook watched 
being made at Paramount and de- 
scribes for you. The girls are Grace 
MacDonald, who is the blonde, and 
Lillian Cornell. The nameless gentle- 
men are all wearing plaster masks. 
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of Chauchoin, Claudette’s real name. 
1—1@u—a 
Mickey Rooney is going elegant now, 
and everybody is complaining bitterly. No 
longer does he call all the girls “Toots.” 


—1@i—n 


Ann Sheridan blushed the color of her 
own red hair when she returned to the set 
the other day a whole hour late. “My, my,” 
said the director, “that Mr. Brent is cer- 
tainly a fascinating fellow.” 


u—1@—a 


Amusing sights on the Warner Brothers 
lot: Edward G. Robinson and young son 
Manny both having their pictures taken 
im Napoleon costumes. 


—1 Qi—s 


Maybe Lana Turner is starting a new 
fad, and maybe she isn’t, but she appeared 
at the Brown Derby with hubby Artie 
Shaw the other night wearing a big green 
taffeta bow on the back of her head. 


Left: Anne Nagel, Constance Moore and 
Peggy Moran frolicking at the beach. Above: 


Rita Hayworth and hubby Eddie Judson at 


Ciro’s. Right: Wendy Barrie, whose latest is 
““Cross Country Romance,” is a tennis champ. 


[Continued from Page 21] 


Bette Davis, just back from a vacation 
im Honolulu, says that since her visit to 
the Pacific paradise she is completely 
flower-conscious. She reports that one of 
the most beautiful things she saw in the 
Islands was the train, yards and yards 
long, and made solidly of flowers, worn 
by the Queen of Let Day at her corona- 
tion ceremony. May the first is Let Day 
m the Islands and everybody goes on a 
flower jag. Bette learned the “language 


Left: Alexander Korda, his wife Merle 
Oberon, and Greer Garson listen attentively 
as Benny Thau explains a point. Right: 
The Fred Astaires with Randy Scott at 
premiere of his latest, ““My Favorite Wife.” 


of the flowers” while in Honolulu and 
thinks it would make it much easier on 
the columnists if the stars would adopt 
it here. A flower over the right ear means 
that the girl is looking for someone. A 
flower worn over the left ear means that 
she has found someone. And a flower worn 
on the top of the head means that she 
has found someone, but is still looking. 
Bette, unfortunately, wore no flowers the 
day we saw her, so we don’t know how 
goes the Davis-Taplinger romance. 
r—1@u——n 

According to Paulette Goddard, there’s 
nothing like walking to keep a good figure, 
and Paulette who has the most beautiful 
chassis in Hollywood, ought to know. 
Paulette claims that she gets up each morn- 
ing at six o’clock and takes a mile walk 


in Benedict Canyon near her home. We'll 
never check on that one: 

Bette Davis can consider herself 
snubbed by a hula dancer. When she was 


Visiting in Honolulu, the Hallidays had 
her over for lunch one day at their beau- 


tiful home there and when they heard that 


she liked to see the Hawaiian hula danc- 


ers Mr. Halliday called up the best of the 


hula dancers and asked her to come over 
and dance for Bette Davis. But the hula 
dancer informed Mr. Halliday that she 
had already worked two days that week 
and that was enough. We are leaving for 


the Islands immediately. 


i—1 @u—t 
Jon Hall has the biggest “fleet” of ves- 
sels of any of the Hollywood stars. He 


already owns a sailing boat, a speedboat, 


and an outdoor speedster. When he fin- 
ished “South of Pago Pago,’ Producer 
Edward Small made him. a present of the 
outrigger canoe which came originally 
jrom the South Seas, and which Jon had 


paddled around in for days during the 
production of the picture. 


11 @i——n 
Lunching in the Green Room at Warner 
Brothers the other day, we saw Ann Sheri- 
dan and George Brent at one table to- 
gether, at the next table Bette Davis. and 


Bob Taplinger, and at a table in the cor- 


ner Olivia de Havilland and Jimmy Stew- 


art. Love, love, love, all over the place. 


a 


I—1@u—n 


There seems to be the making of a 


good feud at RKO. Ginger Rogers and 


Carole Lombard have adjoining dressing 
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Left: Jeffrey Lynn entertains his sister from 
Massachusetts at preview of “Our Town.” 
Right: Director Raoul Walsh helps Silver 
Screen’s glamour-girl photographer line up 
Alan Hale, Ida Lupino and George Raft. 


rooms, with the customary tissue paper 
walls, and Ginger, to Miss Lombard’s dis- 
tress, has discovered culture. All during 
the noon hour, Ginger sits in her dressing 
room and plays Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Brahms on her Capehart. Carole manages 
to talk above the music, which annoys 
Ginger, so she makes the music louder. 
Carole, in the next dressing room, makes 
her voice louder. And so on. So far, Miss 
Lombard has managed to make more 
noise than Miss Rogers’ Capehart. 
I——A@ t——0 

Alice Faye is being fought over by boy 
friend Sandy Cummings and ex-husband 
Tony Martin. 


——1@1— | 


The Vincent Prices are expecting the 
stork very shortly now, and so are the 
Lloyd Nolans. 

——1@ —— 

Well, sisters are sisters, all the world 
over, even if the sisters are famous movie 
stars. Priscilla and Rosemary Lane visited 
the studio the other day, and Priscilla 
was as cute as everything in a snood. “I 
like hats better,’ said Priscilla. “I can 
get a hat on in a few seconds, but a snood 
takes me ages.” 

“And when you get it on,” said Rose- 
mary cheerfully, “you look like a cocker 
spaniel.” 


? 


(—i1@i—n 


According to Shirley Temple’s mother, 
Shirley will not accept any radio or movie 
offers before next year. She is enrolled in 
an exclusive school for girls in Brentwood 
and her family has requested that no one 
discuss motion pictures with her. It must 
be awfully strange for Shirley, who has 
been before the camera ever since she can 
remember, to find herself suddenly with 
a lot of girls discussing “dates” and the 
next day’s algebra lesson. 


Left: John Hubbard gets a ‘“tbumps-a-daisy” 
from Carole Landis as he dances with his 


wife at Hal Roach party. Right: Barbara 


Read and Maureen O’Hara get a greeting 
from canine fans while horseback riding. 


The best description of a woman’s 
pocketbook was given by Bing Crosby in 
the Paramount restaurant the other day. 
He happened to look into Dorothy 
Lamour’s bag when she opened it to pow- 
der her nose and hastily said, “Honey, 
that looks like a gypsy camp.” 

I= tery 

Hedy Lamarr is discarding her dirndls 
and is going in for all white summer slack 
suits worn with brilliant bead necklaces. 

Homme @® tet 

The nearly lost art of taffy pulling 
ought to be revived after the release of 
“Susan and God,” in which picture Joan 
Crawford and Fredric March, as the par- 
ents of cute little Rita Quigley, stage a 
taffy pull for her. ‘ 

The newsboy on one of Hollywood’s 
busiest intersections had every reason in 
the world for thinking Ida Lupino had lost 
her mind. In fact, that’s exactly what Ida 
was doing. She took advantage of the stop 
signal to rehearse the mad scene in her 
new Warner picture “They Drive By 
Night.” Oblivious to the boy standing 
there beside her car, Ida went into her 
mental eclipse. The kid took one look at 
her and ran for the policeman on the 
corner. When faced by the Law, Ida 
apologized sweetly for causing them any 
concern—while the traffic jammed up be- 
hind her. 


The Wild Oats of Dennis Morgan 


even then, he could have sung a candy 
heart out of Gargantua. No one took ex- 
ception to that title except his mother. 
(She knew how tender the little boy could 
be. 

Se he was a rapscallion of a kid. He 
used to trap animals in the Northern 
woods he loves. On one memorable occa- 
sion he saved the musk of an unwary 
skunk, sneaked into the schoolhouse, 
threw the stuff all over the place. The 
school had to be closed for four days, 
fourteen of the desks had to be burned. 

They never knew who did it. He was 
always being “Wanted” and never 
“Found.” He was always going scot free. 
No one could keep up with him. No more 
can I. Trying to write a piece about him 
is like going big-game hunting with a 
broken-down Underwood. I'll simply have 
to daub the canvas of this story with 
splotches of color and hope that, when 
I’m done, youll get your man. 

Like when he was in grade school he 
fell in love with his teacher. “It was,” 
he explains, “the mother-complex sort of 
thing, as common to small boys as the 
measles.” (An international epidemic, too, 
no doubt, for I recall that the same 
blight “smit” Charles Boyer in France!) 
Less commonly, perhaps, but providen- 
tially, Teacher must have had a son- 
complex, too. Because “Toughie” got 
away with everything in that grade, short 
of murder. Teacher liked to hear him sing, 
you see. That voice of his, being golden 
and fresh and strong, blazed easy trails 
for him. Trails he took, but a//J of them. 

He used to take off his shoes in the 
dead of the Northern winter and skid on 
the ice, on a dare. Other boys who took 
the same dare had their feet frozen solid. 
Not “Toughie’s.” 

Later on, in Chicago, he once shared 
an apartment with John Carroll (you saw 
John in the Congo with “Maisie”). John 
had two baby-grand pianos. Under each 
baby he kept a machine gun. In the bath- 
room and elsewhere were other guns. The 
apartment was an arsenal. But there’s not 
a notch on ‘““Toughie.” 

When he was working in his father’s 
lumber camp in Wisconsin, he escaped 
death by a paper-thin margin. The logs 
piled up there on the skidway wavered 
one day, one of them, weighing thousands 
of pounds, got loose on the runway, did 
a breakaway and Dennis was square in its 
thundering path. He jumped the right 
way. He always jumps the right way. 

“The guy next to me,” he said, “was 
damn near killed, mashed up pretty bad.” 

Once, in Chicago, he was “awful hard 
up.” After he’d spent his last copper and 
just before famine set in, he got a job 
singing in a musical presentation on the 
stage. He sang the featured song. His sal- 
ary was $75.00 a week. Come pay-day, he 
grabbed the “dough,” laid it down for a 
few minutes on the bureau in his hotel 
room, went to wash up preparatory to 
going out to eat and when he came back, 
it was gone. Every cent of it. A little 
fellow who played a waiter in one of the 
skits on the bill with him, took up a 
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collection for him. He got $78.50. 

On a football tour, during college days, 
the team went to Chicago. The game over, 
Dennis and a pal were in the station 
waiting for the train, They saw two girls. 
They missed the train. They had 65 cents 
between them. They borrowed $10.00 
from the girls and went out with the 
girls and spent it. The money gone, they 
escorted the girls home, then how to get 
back to Carroll College, Wisconsin, was 
the question? They made a round of the 
bars. Dennis sang. He sang Annie Laurie 
and Loch Lomond and the bar-keeps 
sobbed into snifters of Scotch and gave 
the boy cash instead of free drinks. They 
got back to school, Dennis and pal, well- 
heeled and on time. 

Dennis paid his way through school by 
being a choir boy in various churches. 
“There were quite a few choir-room 
romances,” he told me, “I had a romance 
in every denomination.” And not a 
denomination, or a damsel, denounced 
him. 

He had a dance band at college, too. 
He played the trombone. Four football 
players joined his band. They used to 
tour all the resorts in the Northwest, they 
wore flashy outfits and made many con- 
quests. And not a shot-gun marriage on, 
or off, the records. Wherever Dennis 
sowed a Wild Oat, it seems, heartease 
grew and purred at him. 

In High School, in Marshfield, Wiscon- 
sin, to which the family removed when 
Dennis was ten or eleven, he was on the 
Debate Team. He always had a tendency 
to talk too fast, he told me, when he got 
worked up. On the night of the big, an- 
nual debate, he planted his sister Dorothy 
in the audience, cautioned her to wink at 
him if he began to spiel it off. When he 
was done, the audience roared applause. 
“Well,” he said to Dorothy, “guess you 
didn’t have to give me the wink this time, 
huh?” Said Dorothy, “I winked all the 
way through, but you didn’t pay any at- 
tention to me.” Which serves to demon- 
strate the magnificent abandon and ab- 
sorption of Dennis in anything he does. 
Not for him the winks and shrugs and 
nudges, his pattern calls for huger ges- 
tures. 

He can hold his own with the lumber- 
jacks of the Wisconsin timberlands, tre- 
mendous men who can, when drunk, tip 
pool tables on end and play Catch with 
them ... and he can make love in the 
moonlight with the tremulous delicacy of 
a Shelley . . . a Bad Man to cross in 
Love or War, I’d guess. 

In Marshfield High School Dennis met 
the girl who was to become his wife. 
They were both fifteen when they first 
met. It was on Armistice Day. She was 
selling poppies. Something unalterable 
happened, then, to Dennis’ alterable 
heart. Unblushingly he told me, “It was 
love at first sight.” Unblushingly he 
added, “Of course, she’s had a hell of a 
lot to put up with.” 

For Dennis was to know many vicissi- 
tudes and many loves, was to take many 
roads to many romances before his wed- 


ding day. But throughout them all he told” 
himself “This is IT.” And it was. And 
still is. Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Morgan are © 
—but let Dennis speak for himself, no-— 
one is better able— 
“Reason I’m so happy with my wife,” 
he said, “is that we do things together. 
We fish, hunt, go to baseball games, golf, 
ride, dance together. She likes the thea-_ 
tre, she likes music, not because J like © 
them, but because she really does. She’s © 
about ten women in one. And that,” said- 
Dennis, with a broad and unabashed wink, 
“that’s the answer.” a 
And there are two little Morgans (or 
Morners, too) Stanley and Kristin. Kris- 
tin named after Kristin Lavransdatter, 
one of his wife’s favorite books. His an- 
cestors were Scandinavian, you see, Dutch 
and Scotch, too. q 
Of his six-year-old son he said “the 
way I figure it, when he’s in college I 
can go on double dates with him!” Well, 
if Stanley Junior is as smart as his young, » 
Old Man, he’ll do his dating solo, leave 
papa at home. a 


Lovely Rita Johnson whose stock took — 
such a tremendous rise because of — 
her magnificent performance as Mrs. — 
Edison in “Edison, the Man.” She’s — 
wearing slacks of heavy natural — 
linen with a gay embroidered bodice. 


“SILVER SCREE 


One of the busiest players on the 
Universal lot is shapely Constance 
Moore who’s now vacationing after 
completing “La Conga Nights.” 


So, then, in Marshfield, ‘“Toughie” 
Morner went to High School, met his 


future wife, played basketball, football 


and baseball, was a track man, worked 
in his father’s lumber camps in summer 
vacations, and discovered that the voice 
lodged in his lusty larynx might well make 
the desire to be a singer and actor (long 


lodged in his capacious heart) come true. 


In Carroll College at Waukesha, Wis- 
consin, he was a member of Theta Alpha 
Phi, honorary dramatic fraternity, and 
Beta Pi Epsilon. He starred at tackle on 
the college football team (later he was 
to play professional football and baseball 
whenever he was hard up), organized a 
band and was soloist in the glee club. On 
occasions, not few, he’d spy some girl in 
the audience, her eyes swimming up at 
him while he was singing. Between num- 


"bers he’d tell his pal, “Get her for me’ 


and after he took his last encore, there 
she'd be! 

While he was in college, he had a ter- 
tific case on a little girl in the Wisconsin 
back woods. She was blonde and un- 
worldly and, it is to be feared, without 
defenses. But— 

“All I did was write poetry to her,” 
reminisced Dennis, “probably my only 
attempt at the Browning technique. It’s 
next door to insanity when you write ’em 
poetry. I was next door to insane. I al- 
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ways am, when I’m in love.” 

But in spite of those biceps, Dennis is 
never the Cave Man he could so realis- 
tically be. 

“The Cave Man stuff,” he laughed, “is 
just being rude, doing the most unortho- 
dox things, slapping women where they 
shouldn’t be slapped, that sort of thing. 
It’s not in my line. I believe in a cave 
man being a cave man 7 a@ cave, not in 
the ballroom or the garden.” 

Another dangerous and disarming thing 
about Dennis is that he has a different 
line for every woman. He says, “a set 
line, being consistently a smoothie or con- 
sistently knock-’em-down-and-drag-’em- 
out is acting, not natural impulse. All 
women are different and bring out different 
reactions in a man if his reactions are 
honest and natural.” 

In college there was the girl, Margo, 
well call her, who played with Dennis in 
“Smilin’ Through.” Now, Margo’s boy 
friend and Dennis’ future wife both hap- 


"pened to be away from the campus the 


night the play was given. It was ar- 
ranged for Dennis to take Margo to the 
Pan-Hellenic Spring dance after the play. 
He did. And they stayed out all night, 
smilin’ through at each other. Came the 
dawn, two of the fellows, friends of Den- 
nis’ but also friends of Margo’s young 
man, saw them going into the Sorority 
House together. 

“They were going to knock hell out 
of me,” laughed Dennis, “but—I talked 
them out of it.” 

When Dennis finished college, he 
couldn’t find a job. Not even as a lum- 
berjack. One day he walked into a radio 
station in Milwaukee, sang a couple of 
songs, announced himself and remained 
there a year and a half, announcing his 
own songs and singing them. 

From then on his experience was vast 
and varied. Tent-showing, for instance. 
For sixty consecutive one-night-stands he 
travelled on a Chautauqua circuit, the 
troupe caged in one small car with scenery 
and luggage strapped to the top and back, 
averaging 125 miles a day, putting on the 
opera “Faust” as a matinee, giving a con- 
cert at night. Frequently, they played to 
4,000 people a performance. 

And, of course, there was a girl! 

“.. . She sang Marguerite to my 
Faust,” said Dennis, “I got very realistic 
with her for a time. We pitched our tent 
in beautiful locations, by dark lakes with 
loons calling and all that. In the duet 
scene where Faust and Marguerite are in 
the garden, I’d carry her out and carry 
her on, still being Faust and Marguerite, 
you know, far into the night . . . when 
you are first in the theatre, you know, 
every emotion is a real emotion, you 
imagine you are in love with the girl 
you're playing with, as you are supposed 
to be in love with her in the opera or 
play. The last night of that tour, I re- 
member, we were in Chicago and we 
walked Michigan Boulevard all night 
long, that girl and I, feeling that the 
world had come to an end. I saw her 
again four months later and—we were 
two different people. The answer being 
that she wasn’t Marguerite any more nor 
was I Faust. We were two other people, 
who were strangers 

“Besides, by that time there was Mimi. 
Mimi was just beginning to be mettle- 


some. Mimi might well have been the 
one Wild Oat to grow tares and nettles 
in my path except that, just in the slice 
of time, she fell in love with a million- 
aire’s millions and she was saved for 
sables and I for matrimony. Because, of 
course, I never wanted to marry any girl, 
but the one girl. 

“In spite of the little tap dancer in 
vaudeville,” grinned one of the seven un- 
subdued devils in Dennis, “one of a team 
of four, she was. We had quite a routine, 
she and I, if I may put it that way...” 

But to leave the loves and get back to 
the life of this Man Wanted . . . Dennis 
did radio work, which cast him in plays 
and all manner of programs; he did some 
seasons of stock through the Middle 
West; he did vaudeville; he continued the 
study of music. There were a couple of 
seasons of semi-professional baseball in 
the Northern Wisconsin State League and 
work in lumber yards and lumber mills 
when theatre or radio jobs were not. 

It was Mary Garden who, having met 
him in Chicago where a presentation of 
“Carmen” was being planned, arranged 
for him to make a screen test in Holly- 
wood. 

He was first signed by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, under his own name, Stanley 
Morner. In two years he made one short, 
with Ann Rutherford, nearly went crazy, 
said things a politic young man doesn’t 
say to Greatie, Biggie Producers, was re- 
leased and did a show in Los Angeles, 
“The Student Prince.” Paramount signed 
him “because he could sing,” changed his 
name to Richard Stanley and he played 
a gangster. He nearly went screwy again, 
was released, signed by Warner Brothers 
where his name was changed to Dennis 
Morgan by Jack Warner, who likes Irish 
names. Which is all right with him so long 
as he likes the parts Dennis Morgan 
plays. So far, so good. 

“So, here I am,” he told me, beaming 
beardily, “satisfied, for a time, anyway. 
Settled down, at least geographically. You 
get temperance after awhile, you know. 
I believe in a fellow sowing his wild oats 
in the hot blood of his youth. It makes 
a man a safer husband for a woman, too. 
Especially in this business, more espe- 
cially in Hollywood, where the women 
are terrific, the temptations as rich and 
luscious and irresistible as tropic fruit. 
If I were not pretty well immunized,” 
said Dennis Morgan, his eyes with the 
blaze in ’em flicking Ann Sheridan, Brenda 
Marshall, Ida Lupino, lunching at nearby 
tables, “if I were not pretty well im- 
munized,” he repeated, and shuddered. 

“But I’ve been around. I know how to 
live my life now, because I learned how. 
I know what I want. I want to do a 
couple of operas someday. I want to do 
concert work. Id like to play the Red 
Shadow in ‘The Desert Song’ on the 
screen. I want to do some action pic- 
tures, not too many. I want my home in 
the valley, time with my wife and the 
kids, good friends, music. I want just 
what I’ve got,’ said Dennis Morgan, “I 
sowed wild oats and, miraculously, I got 
a goodly harvest . . . my only boast is 
that I’m wise enough to know it.” 

Yes, Watch For Ths . Man, 
Wanted. But not for Murder and 
oh, certainly not for Escape! 


he’s 
not, 
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~ Don’t Get Those Powells Wrong! 


“You're my happiest married couple in 
Hollywood,” I said reprovingly, “I can’t 
have you and Dick quarreling.” 

“Listen,” said Joan, and you have to 
love her for her matter-of-factness, so dif- 
ferent from the elaborate chichi handed 
out by most of the stars, “all married 
couples have quarrels. Dick and I are no 
better, and no worse, than the rest of 
them. Of course,” she continued with a 
laugh, “being an actress my dramatic 
scenes are probably more corny than 
those of most wives.” 

The last time the young and beautiful 
Mrs. Powell did her ‘‘farewell forever” 
scene at the Powell gate—an electric gate 
which undoubtedly gives a very modern 
touch to old melodramas—was about six 
months ago when Dick was starting out 
on his personal appearance tour. One of 
his trunks had been brought down from 
the storeroom and Joan was helping him 
pack it when she discovered a folder full 
of old letters. 

“Why, Dick,” she cried excitedly, “these 
are the letters you wrote me before we 
were married. I thought I had lost them. 
Why, they are the most precious things I 
possess. Do you know, you used to write 
me every single day, and you said the 
most beautiful things. Oh, isn’t this sweet. 
Listen, Dick. ‘My own, my sweet, my very 
own Angel of Desire—’ ” 

“No kidding,” said Dick, “did I write 
that?” 

““Tt seems like an eternity since I held 
you in my arms,’” Joan continued. “ ‘Sit- 
ting here in my lonely room I can only 
see your eyes shining like sapphire stars 
in a summer sky!’ Dick, that’s so beau- 
tiful. You darling.” Practically overcome 
by emotion, Mr. Powell’s little bride of 
four years had to stop reading long enough 
to implant a big luscious kiss on his rather 
embarrassed puss, before continuing, 
“““T’m sick, my darling sweet, because I 
can’t be with you tonight, but I must 
drive to Palm Springs with Dr. Lippe.’” 
Joan stopped ‘abruptly. The tears froze in 
her eyes. “You didn’t go to Palm Springs 
with Dr. Lippe,” she said in a voice you 
could cut with a razor, “that was the night 
you took that blonde hussy to the Troca- 
dero. Don’t lie to me. I know where you 
went. Palm Springs, my eye. And you had 
the nerve to write me that letter. You— 
You—” 

“But I did go to Palm Springs,” Dick 
insisted. “Now, darling, don’t get upset. 
Honest, I did go to Palm Springs.” 

“How dare you stand there and lie to 
me, Dick Powell,’ Joan shrieked. “I hap- 
pen to know that you were at the Troca- 
dero with that creature.” 

“All right, all right, so what,’ Dick 
stormed back. “I only stopped there for 
five minutes to pick up Lippe and the 
dame asked me to buy her a drink. I went 
to Palm Springs, do you hear me. I went 
to Palm Springs with Dr. Lippe.” 

“You didn’t,” screamed Joan. “You had 
a date with that blonde.” 

“All right, all right, call me a liar!” 

“Liar,” screamed Joan, and hurried out 
to pack her bag. 

After a good long bathroom sulk she 
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Irving Cummings, Jr., and his sweet- 
heart, Nancy Kelly. The romance 
runs hot and cold, but does seem like 
the real thing most of the time. 


realized how utterly foolish it was to get 
all upset over a letter that had been writ- 
ten nearly five years ago—and a blonde 
who never offered her the slightest com- 
petition. 

One of the more recent Powell quarrels 
occurred of a Sunday afternoon, when 
Dick and Joan, with little Ellen in be- 
tween them, were driving down to the 
beach. Joan looked down at Ellen and 
noticed that she was chewing gum. 

“Don’t you know you shouldn't give a 


twenty-months-old baby gum,” Joan said: 


to her spouse severely. “She'll swallow it.” 

“Oh, no, she won't,’ said Dick with 
great superiority. “I’ve taught Ellen to 
chew gum. You see, you've been at the 
studio so much lately that you don’t even 
know what your own daughter can do. 
Ellen knows how to chew gum, don’t you, 
darling? Daddy taught her.” 

Of course, Ellen chose just that moment 
to swallow her gum. Alas, poor Dick. 

I suppose every marriage has had a 
“Frenchy” in it at some time or other. 
Joan admits that “Frenchy” made her so 
jealous that she could hardly work for a 
week, and she just couldn’t decide whether 
to shoot Dick, or herself, or go to Chicago 
and shoot Frenchy. 

It happened right after Dick returned 
home from his personal appearance tour, 
which included a most successful fort- 
night in Chicago. Joan was at home one 
night waiting for Dick to return from his 
broadcast when the phone rang and the 
operator announced that long-distance was 
calling from Chicago for Mr. Dick. 

“Who wants to speak to Mr. Dick?” 
Joan asked curiously. 

“Frenchy. He'll understand,” said the 
operator. 

“Mr. Dick isn’t at home,” said Joan, 
going into a glacial period. 

When Dick returned hours later, worn 
to a frazzle after a harrowing rehearsal, 
Joan greeted him sweetly with, “You had 
a good time in Chicago, didn’t you, dear?” 

“I could have had,” said Dick, wearily 
curling up on the couch, “if you had been 
with me.” 

“Um-um-um,” said Joan with the 
friendliness of a cobra about to strike. 
“Here’s the paper, Mr. Dick.” 

“Thanks,” said Dick, without batting 
an eyelash. “Did my beautiful little bride 


miss me tonight?” But Mr. Powell’s little 
bride had retired to the bathroom to think 
things out. 

The next afternoon, with Dick away 
again, the long-distance came through 
again. “Who is Frenchy?” Joan demanded 
icily of the operator. But she had cut off. 
Joan was almost in a frenzy. She even ~ 
bit off a nail. A chorus girl no doubt. And 
probably a beauty. 

Two nights later the call came through 


again. Dick was sleeping the sleep of the — 


dead in his bed, so Joan answered. 

“Mr. Dick,” said the operator. “Frenchy 
calling. Mr. Dick will understand.” 

“Listen,” said Joan, ‘““Mr. Dick doesn’t 
understand. Put Frenchy on. This is Mrs. 
Dick.” Her hand shook so she could hardly 
hold the receiver. She’d tell that one where 
to head in. The nerve of her. 

“Hello,” a. man’s voice came over the 
phone. “Mrs. Dick? Tell Mr. Dick that 
Frenchy said Susie Q. in the third. He'll 
understand.” 

Frenchy, the beautiful chorus girl, who 
practically wrecked Mrs. Powell’s health, 
turned out to be nothing but a racing 
code. 

Dick likes to tell about the little talk 
that he and the Missus had a few days 
before their picture started production. 
They were going to be so sweet and gen- 
erous about the whole thing. We must 
watch each other carefully, they said, 
when we are not in scenes together, and 
point out each other’s faults, if any. Yes, 
indeed, they were going to be so sweet and 
so generous about the whole thing. 

So the first day Joan watched Dick do 
a scene. Dick felt that he had done it 
awfully well and could hardly wait for 
his wife’s praise. ea 

“How was I, darling?” he asked enthu- 
siastically. 


“You were wonderful, honey,’ said | 


Joan, ‘‘the way you read your lines, really . 
wonderful. But honey, when you bent 
over, your double chin showed.” 

“Sweetheart,” said Dick, “I haven’t got 
a double chin.” 

Then it was Dick’s time to watch Joan, 
and after the scene Joan hurried over for 
some nice husbandly advice. She got it. 
“Vou looked beautiful,” said Dick. “And 
that bit of business you made up Is simply 
perfect. But, sweetie-pie, when you stand 
there by the table your stomach bulges. 
Not much, but it bulges.” 


Joan was furious. Then Dick was fur- 


ious. After several days they decided that 
they wanted no criticisms from each other. 

And, of course, there was the little mat- 
ter of billing in the picture. “You must 
have top billing, darling,” 


before the woman’s—you know, like Mr. 
and Mrs.” 

“Oh, no, pet,” said Dick gallantly. “You 
must have your name first. Joan Blondell 
and Dick Powell. I wouldn’t think of 
having my name above yours.” : 

Well, while they were gallantly arguing 
themselves into a state over billing Para- 
mount stepped in and gave it to Joan. ~ 
When Joan broke the news to Dick he — 
simply said, “Ha, you won.” 
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said Joan gen- — 
erously. ‘““The man’s name always comes — 
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Their World of Tomorrow 
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somersaults at that first sight of her. 
Being a medical student he knew all the 
scientific and physical things there were 
to know about that heart. But emotionally 


_ it became as mysterious to him as it would 


to any young man betrayed into his first 
knowledge of love. 

She was working in one of the industrial 
exhibits as a stenographer and they met 
the night before the Fair opened. There 
was an impromptu party for the young- 
sters working around the Fair grounds 
over in the Amusement Area and Sally 
was wondering whether she’d dare go up 
in the Parachute Jump when Allan came 
along. 

Well, the upshot of it was that they 


went up together. 


Afterwards, he took her on a tour of 
inspection of the Fair grounds, he pushing 
her chair and she leaning back and looking 
up at him and part of her feeling so happy 
and the rest of her so sad in the fear that 
it might not last. She thought it so strange 
she should feel like that. You see it was 
the first time she had ever fallen in love 
and she hadn’t discovered yet how much 
fear is a part of its mad rapture. 

It was at the Futurama he asked her to 
marry him. One of the guards of the 
exhibit had arranged to let them slip in 
through the press gate so that they 


-wouldn’t have to stand in line. And so 


one lunch hour they met and sat in one 


_ of the little cars going around the World 


of Tomorrow, their world as they called 
it, as it is the world of all young lovers. 
Today means so little when two young- 
sters are in love. Their eyes are turned 
on the tomorrow when they will be to- 
gether always and there'll be no goodbyes 
and no clocks to tell them how soon they 
must part. 

“Tt’s going to be a long time, waiting,” 


he told her. “I’ve got two years of Medical 
- ahead of me and after that Ill be an 


” 


interne and then... 

“No, not then. Now,’ she whispered. 
“Let’s not wait and have things get stale 
and commonplace. Let’s get married when 


everything is so exciting and _ thrilling. 


After all, ’ve always taken care of myself 
and I can keep on doing it until... ,” 


_ she laughed and her laugh caught in her 


throat so that it became almost a sob. 
“Until youll be giving me a diamond 
bracelet and a mink coat, because you'll 
be so rich and successful you won’t know 
what to do with all your money.” 

It was the day after they had paid the 
first month’s rent on the little apartment 
not far from the Fair grounds that a well 
known producer came to the Fair and 
chose Allan to take him on a tour of the 


| - grounds. Maybe it was because he already 


saw screen possibilities in the boy that 


a he chose him. Certainly as far as looks 


went Allan had everything anyone could 
ask for in a movie hero. 

But no one could have been more flab- 
bergasted than Allan was when he asked 
him to go to Hollywood. He thought it was 
a joke at first. That’s the way he told it 


| to Sally. As if it were something they 
| would laugh at together. 


Sally didn’t laugh though. 
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“Oh, Allan, how simply wonderful,” she 
said. 

“But don’t you see,” he told her. “I’m 
not an actor. I want to be a doctor. Ever 
since I was a kid I’ve dreamed about it. 
Dad never made much money, but he was 
the grandest guy I ever knew and I always 
wanted to be as much like him as I can. 
I felt I’d be betraying him, as well as 
myself, if I didn’t carry on his work.” 

Sally didn’t try to urge him after that. 
But. somehow he knew how she felt. 
Maybe if he went to Hollywood he would 
have enough money to give her all the 
pretty things she wanted, the things all 
women adore. Even the apartment that 
had seemed so perfect before looked small 
and unattractive contrasted with the 
house they could have in Hollywood if he 
made good. 

So, in the end it was he who suggested 
that he go. They’d wait to get married 
until after he went out there and saw how 
things were. And, if his screen test went 
over, he’d send for Sally immediately. 

I remember the day Sally came out to 
Hollywood. I’d met her at the Fair for 
I was one of the party who came with 
the producer when he signed Allan up. 

My heart sank when I saw her. It 
frightened me to see the way she already 
had begun to change. The last time I saw 
her she’d been wearing a simple summer 
dress and one of those wide-brimmed 
straw hats that are made for cute little 
girls like Sally and her manner had been 
just as casual and as unprepossessing as 
her clothes. 

But now she looked almost brittle in 
her sophistication. She’d evidently spent 
her last cent on her wardrobe, one of 
those outfits that whispered of Paris be- 
fore the war. It was the last word in 
smartness, but I liked Sally better the 
way she had looked before. 

They had planned to be married im- 
mediately, but the next day Allan was 
called to the front office and told of the 
no marriage clause in his contract. 

Allan wanted to marry Sally at once 
and leave Hollywood right then and there, 
but she wouldn’t hear of it. After all, they 
could wait. Maybe in another year Allan 
would be such a success that he could 
dictate his own contract. And in the mean- 
time they’d still be together. A year was 
a very short part of a life time. 

I felt as if I could shake her when I 
saw the look in Allan’s eyes when he told 
me about it. But when I saw her I could 
understand her view point, too. It wasn't 
that her feelings had really changed at all. 
She was still as mad about Allan as ever. 

“Don’t you see,” she told me. “I’ve been 
poor all my life. ve always had to wear 
my cousin’s hand-me-downs and I’ve 
never known what it was not to worry 
about losing my job and getting in a jitter 
every time I’ve had to dig into my little 
savings account. So, doesn’t it seem silly 
to let luxury and security go, just because 
we're too impatient to wait until we can 
have all that and each other, too? 

“Please don’t misunderstand me. Id 
marry Allan in a minute if he didn’t have 
a cent. Just as I was ready to marry him 


before. But can’t you see it’s for his own 
sake as well as mine that I want him to 
stay. How do I know that he won’t hate 
me afterwards for taking away his big 
chance?” 

I have to admit Sally was convincing. 
But afterwards I wondered if she didn’t 
regret her decision. After all, life in Holly- 
wood isn’t much fun for anyone who has 
to stand on the sidelines. And Sally was 
definitely on the sidelines when Allan 
started work as leading man for one of 
our most successful stars. 

It wasn’t really the studio’s fault any 
more than it was Allan’s or Sally’s. The 
way the break came I mean. It was only 
the same routine every newcomer has to 
go through in Hollywood. The studio- 
made romances with the other beginners; 
the hectic pace that dictated his presence 
here and there; the way Sally had to be 
deliberately kept in the background. 

She was a good sport about it at first. 
For it must have been hard for her read- 
ing about Allan being seen at Ciro’s and the 
Beverly-Wilshire and all the other smart 
places about Hollywood with this girl and 
that. She must have had to grit her teeth 
many times when gossip writers hinted at 
possible romances. And the loneliness 
must have been unbearable at times. 

For she couldn’t be seen around with 
Allan and it wasn’t much fun going around 
alone or spending evening after evening 
hoping the phone would ring and Allan 
could come over to see her. So, I could 
understand it when she began going around 
with one of the young publicity men at 
Allan’s studio. 

But Allan didn’t understand. That was 
the beginning of the quarrels between 
them. 

Now they were antagonists when they 
met. Sometimes they almost seemed to 
hate each other. Sally had never had 
screen aspirations for herself before, but 
soon all she talked about was the possi- 
bility of getting a test herself. Allan was 
furious when she mentioned it to him. 

“Isn’t one ham in the family enough?” 
he asked. 

It was the first time I knew how deep 
the hurt of giving up his own career had 
gone. He didn’t want to be an actor. I 
knew that the first time I saw the rushes 
of his picture. His heart wasn’t in it and 
his acting showed it. 

There were plenty of attractive girls 
waiting to comfort Allan and for the first 
time Sally began to show a real interest 
in the young publicity man who was rush- 
ing her. 

It was he who got her the test at his 
studio. And it was he who came to her, 
too, and told her it had interested an im- 
portant director. 

Sally called me jubilantly and an- 
nounced he was giving her a small part 
in his next picture. And when Allan called 
an hour or so later to tell me he had been 
released from the picture he was working 
on and was going back East, I didn’t have 
the heart to tell him about Sally’s chance. 

Instead I tried to reach her on the 
telephone. But I couldn’t. Maybe it would 
have made a difference if I had been able 
to get her. For Sally didn’t know about 
Allan’s failure when he came to her that 
evening. I know she wouldn’t have been 
as triumphant about her own opportunity 

[Continued on page 73] 
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It's True About Hollywood! 
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with those protestations emanating from 
Adolphe Menjou. He snorts over his 
reputation as the best-dressed actor. Be- 
cause he fears being typed. Wives, who 
despair at their husbands’ sloppy tailor- 
ing, will be interested to learn that 
Adolphe has customarily demanded five 
fittings on each suit, and there have been 
those occasions when he’s had fifteen con- 
ferences on one suit! He’s even ordered 
twenty-seven suits at one fashionable 
whack. 

Robert Taylor and Barbara Stanwyck 
recently went to Ocean Park, a half 
hour’s spin from Beverly Hills, to do the 
concessions. They had to ride the roller 
coaster exactly nineteen times before the 
fans on their trail grew discouraged and 
broke up. Another Saturday night, Bob 
and Babs decided to try window-shopping. 
They strolled from one end of Hollywood 
Boulevard to the other, and not a soul 
gave them the eye. Add that up. It’s still 
a screwy burg! 

To be sure that Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 
begins the day in the brightest of spirits 
his wife has had special breakfast napkins 
made for him. They’re snow white, with 
“Good morning, Doug” neatly embroid- 
ered in red. “Tis said it’s quite the smart 
trick to send one’s mate off gayly, and 
it took an import from Virginia to think 
of it: (Mrs. F. to you.) 

Do you suppose cinema stars are plain 
souls at home, abstaining from any touch 
of the theatrical backgrounds such as the 
studios provide during their working 
hours? Then you better not go home to 
play with Eleanor Powell! There’s noth- 
ing homespun about her playroom. Be- 
cause Eleanor eagerly plunked down cash 
for an entire movie set from one of her 
films—had it carted away to be her en- 
tertainment rendezvous. It’s red, white, 
and blue, the walls are finished in cello- 
phane to match the cellophane couches, 
and the ping-pong and pool tables are 
ultra-modernistic in the best Cedric Gib- 
bons manner. Indeed, if Eleanor can’t 
land a cute boy-friend now she’s going to 
be off glamour for life! 

Probably the most astounded husband 
in Hollywood has been none other than 
Errol Flynn. He had to prove he was 
married! It was the direct result of a suit 
filed against him by the Selznick Agency. 
Errol asserted the contract he signed, 
agreeing to pay the usual ten per cent 
commission for representation at his 
studio, was invalid because Lili Damita 
Flynn hadn’t put her name on it. He in- 
sisted his earnings are community prop- 
erty, and her participation as a wife 
stalled any collecting by the Selznicks. 
Whereupon the agency retorted with, “He 
says he’s married, but is he?” The judge 
backed them up. (Ves, Errol and Lili 
eloped to Yuma, but it all goes to make 
things nice and complicated!) 

Bill Gargan, meanwhile, has acquired a 
distinction which few men aim for. He 
wore Garbo’s false eyelashes in his latest 
picture at Metro! Not that Bill has gone 
coy on us. He simply burnt off his own 
lashes doing a match trick and the harassed 
make-up man simply reached for the first 


substitute. Bill’s pals say he is “too, too 
divine” in the remaining scenes shot with 
the false ones. Garbo says nothing. But 
you wouldn’t think she’d leave her lashes 
laying about like that, would your 

Stars are noted for their swank dress- 
ing-rooms. Ann Sothern’s must be quite 
a notable exception. She has pictures of 
herself all around, framed appropriately. 
But they aren’t new masterpieces from 
the portrait gallery. They’re the silly gag 
and leg-art photos for which she had to 
pose when she was a beginner. When 
someone is tossing her too-extravagant 
praise, Ann merely interrupts with, “Uh- 
huh. Look at what I was doing eleven 
years ago on this same lot!” She may 
look voluptuous, but she’s no dummy. 

Diners at the smart Cafe LaMaze, on 
the Sunset Strip, were bewildered when 
Gladys George made an evening of it in 
the most chic cowgirl outfit. Tourists are 
almost as amazed when they gape at the 
stellar hands and feet in the cement fore- 
court at Grauman’s Chinese Theatre. 
Grauman didn’t stop where you’d call it 
a day. He has Charlie McCarthy’s toot- 
sies, Freddie Bartholomew’s bare feet, 
and Joe E. Brown’s mouth! Martha Raye 
contends he’ll never get her to kiss any 


glob of cement. To blazes with posterity.. 


Andrea Leeds became a Goldwyn heroine 
because she “enjoyed” four hundred and 
sixty-seven kisses in one single day. As 
little more than an extra she made ro- 
mantic tests with three actors and did so 
well, Goldwyn chose her instead of any 
of the three actors. 

Of course, for sheer temperament it’s 
the directors and not the players who 
are tops. William Dieterle can’t do a thing 
until he pulls his white gloves on neatly, 
Robert Florey persists in directing in 
blue overalls, Fritz Lang commands his 
performers to imitate him—and don't 
think Spencer Tracy liked that, or liked 
being branded a lousy actor by the there- 
upon irate Fritz. DeMille roars when 
balked. Van Dyke speeds the slowest as 
they've never sped before, and addresses 
the most dignified as well as the humblest 
people as “Honey.” 

If you’ve been wondering about the 
lack of stage experience for Hollywood 
aspirants, such directors as Van Dyke 
and George Cukor will tell you it isn’t 
necessary. Says Van Dyke, “Being on the 
stage doesn’t make you an actor. Holly- 
wood wants personality, anyway.” Cukor, 
who molded so many theatre names be- 
fore. he tackled the Coast, told me, “It’s 
the other way around. Acting in films 
helps stage actors.” He believes talent 
hunts are stupid. “Why don’t producers 
give extras a break? Out of every ten 
extras I can find five with possibilities!” 
And Leslie Howard once said, “The less 
you know of stage technique, the better 
youll be in the movies. In fact, children 
and dogs do the best acting in Hollywood. 
They're the most unaffected.” 

The glamour crowd now has its first 
dude ranch for dogs. Each dog sent there 
for a rest cure has its own house, equipped 
with a cedar bed, a sunbath platform, an 
individual eating bowl, and a large private 


runway. Ginger Rogers’ dog is especially — 


fond of getting-away-from-it-all in this | 


fashion. Mary Brian (remember her?) is 


glad to advise that her chickens are lay- 
ing once more, since she’s had her hen- _ 

house air-conditioned. But referring to — 
pets getting a Hollywood front, what — 
about Greer Garson’s cat bungalow? She ~ 


put it on a small trailer, and when she 


went vacationing recently the trailer was 


tacked onto her car. “If Byron could 


travel over Italy with his pet goose, ’m 


going to take my cats!” Greer exclaims. 


When one of our Hollywood beaux takes — 


a girl out he never can tell how her other 


escorts will react. Randolph Scott, for in- — 


stance, was a trifle late with his corsage 


the other night. A bunch of scallions had ~ 


preceded him. The lady was a trifle upset 


until convinced a rival of Randy’s had 


sent them. 


Movie folk who attempt to do things — 


in the grand manner come a cropper, also. 
Consider Wallace Beery. He transported 
an entire Santa Cruz farmhouse some four 
hundred miles. Installing it in the San 


Fernando Valley, he added pedigreed cows _ 
and chickens, fruit trees and a pony. His © 
wife wasn’t awed by this flare; she still © 


Renovated him and remarried. 


I hope we'll get through the summer ¥ | 


without Cesar Romero knocking’ us 


cuckoo. Two hot spells ago his trousers — ; 
and shirts were nearly all of gingham, 
patterned in tiny squares of black and © 


white. There is no answer to this puzzler. 


Richard Barthelmess, making a come- 
back, still has plenty of money left. But 


Mrs. Barthelmess is an interior decorator 
in her odd time and she’s just “done” a 


place in Ohio by mail. The architect’s | 
plans were sent her, and she designed each ~ 

room and then mailed them the specifica- 
tions for the furnishings. Artie Shaw is — 
composing song hits for a new picture, ~ 
but his partner is in New York. They, 
too, use the mail to communicate their — 

thoughts. Lana Turner buys another red © 


dress whenever she thinks of it. She like- 


wise drives the most scarlet red car you ~ 


can imagine. 


Yes, Hollywood is a place where ~ 
Tyrone Power can whip through the © 
garage gates into his own yard at forty ~ 
miles an hour. He never has to step on ~ 
his brake, either. When he’s a specific — 
yardage away the gates, via electric con- 
trol, begin to open. Hollywood’s a place ~ 


where an extra at Universal, an old lady, 
gets $50 a week indefinitely; she began 


when the studio started and the new 


owners had to promise to retain her. Song 


stars like Crosby, Faye, and Garland can’t ~ 


read a word of music. Myrna Loy’s maid, 
Theresa, hides Myrna’s best handkerchiefs 


because Miss L. gets losing jags and — 


Theresa gets worried about the diminish- 


ing supply. 
It is the city where a life-sized picture 


of Ernst Lubitsch faced you when you — 


entered his playroom the night of the day 


his twenty-fifth anniversary in films oc- ~ 


curred. Later that same evening Peter 
Lorre enacted Ernst in a playlet written 


to dramatize the director’s life to date. 4 


[Continued on page 77] 
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EVEN IF I'M“ALLIN” 
AT BEDTIME 
| NEVER NEGLECT 
MY ACTIVE- 
LATHER FACIAL 
WITH LUX SOAP 


PAT LUX SOAP’S 
CREAMY LATHER 
LIGHTLY INTO 
YOUR SKIN. RINSE 
WITH WARM 
WATER, THEN COOL 


25 


Take Hollywood ) 
try ACTIVE: LATHER 
FACIALS for 30 days 


AVE YOU FOUND the right care for your 
THEN PAT TO DRY. skin? Claudette Colbert tells you how to 
SEE HOW MUCH take an ACTIVE-LATHER FACIAL with Lux Toilet 
SMOCTHER YOUR Soap. Here’s a gentle, thorough care that will give 
SKIN FEELS—HOW your skin protection it needs to stay lovely. Lux 
Toilet Soap has ACTIVE lather that removes dust, 
FRESH IT LOOKS dirt and stale cosmetics thoroughly from the skin 
—does a perfect job. Try Hollywood’s ACTIVE- 
LATHER FACIALS for 30 days. You’ll find they 

really work—help keep skin smooth, attractive. 


YOU want skin that’s lovely 


to look at—sofft to touch. Don’t 
risk unattractive Cosmetic Skin: 
little blemishes; coarsened pores. 
Use cosmetics all you like, but 
take regular ACTIVE-LATHER 
FACIALS. with Lux Toilet Soap. 


a 


Scr 


9 out of IO Hollywood 


Bor stareluse lux Toilet Sod 
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Absent-Minded Eddie 


[Continued from page 39] 


“Oh—uh—say//” he exclaimed, a great 
light breaking over his face, and that em- 
barrassed grin coming out (you've seen it 
in the movies). “Why, yes!! What do you 
know—Is this Friday? Wonder if there’s 
any stuff for sandwiches around—”’ 

Well, we went out to the corner deli- 
catessen and to various other supply spots, 
and we came back and had a party at 
Eddie Albert’s place. He was still jug- 
gling logs when we leit. 

That gives you a rough idea. Then, 
there’s the time he used to tell about 
when he was singing in a trio, modestly 
termed “That Terrific Trio,” over Station 
WLW in Cincinnati. It fell to Eddie’s lot 
one day to pick up the music for the 
program. They were singing along, and 
everything went well until they came to 
the number, ‘Auld Lang Syne.” Then the 
trio suddenly broke into a strange gibber- 
ish and looked at each other wildly. They 
struggled through the song, but at the end 
of the program, they pounced on a white 
and shaken Eddie. He had picked up a 
copy of “Auld Lang Syne” in pure Scotch 
version, and each member of the trio had 
a different idea of Scotch pronunciation. 
It was probably the most completely mys- 
tifying number ever presented on the air, 
thanks to Eddie’s non-present mind. 

In Hollywood, he is the same old Eddie. 
Directors tear their hair out while they 
hold up scenes until someone can find 
Albert. He loves to watch Bette Davis 
act, so during a rest period, he wanders 
over to watch Bette do a take on “All 
This and Heaven, Too.” He becomes 
fascinated. He forgets that he is working 
across the street on “An Angel From 
Texas.” After a search all over the lot, 
they find Eddie. But his coat is missing. 
Another search. They find it resting com- 
fortably across the back of Bette Davis’ 
make-up chair. One day, when they sent 
out a frantic man-hunt for Eddie, he 
turned up on the set all by himself, bliss- 
fully waving a letter. 

“ve been in the incinerator,” he said. 
“T had to find this letter I lost on the set 
yesterday. It had instructions about find- 
ing some pirate gold in it.” Same old 
Eddie! 

It’s a wonder they get him to the studios 
at all. He always said his idea of heaven 
was a lodge in the mountains somewhere, 
with a fishing tackle, a gun, a piano, a 
riding horse, and plenty of books around 
—he hasn’t got the lodge, but he has a 
house all to himself on top of one of the 
most isolated hills in Hollywood. His fam- 
ily have moved out there from Minne- 
apolis, the home town, and Eddie is very 
devoted to them, but he lives alone and 
loves it. He’s 32, and though his lost, 
absent-minded type is a terrific come-on 
for girls with maternal instincts, he’s defi- 
nitely a bachelor. A girl might interfere 
with that freedom of which he’s passion- 
ately fond. Up there on his hill-top, he 
turns the phonograph on, puts on some of 
his fine records, and plays them full blast, 
if he feels like it. The nearest house is 
blocks and hills away. If he goes to sleep 
in the midst of the music, what does it 
matter? His records just play on all night. 


Nobody hears them. And, he can sing and 
play the piano, violin and guitar to his 
heart’s content. You know, Eddie has a 
fine, well-trained voice, so pleasing that 
he was the performer chosen to sing, ‘““This 
Can’t Be Love,” the hit song in the Broad- 
way success, “Boys From Syracuse.” 
Maybe the Hollywood bosses will wake up 
and put him in a musical, then you'll see 
just how versatile he can be. He’s very 
literary, too. His collection of books is 
wonderful and, at last, he has a place where 
he can read undisturbed. Maybe he will 
even write some on that treatise on philos- 
ophy he’s always had up his sleeve. 

Most of his friends can’t even find his 
house. There’s only a dirt drive, practi- 
cally a trail, leading up to it, and when it 
rains, driving is impossible. Eddie says 
that’s when a breeches-buoy would help! 
Once a month, he invites a few guests for 
dinner. There might be a famous author, 
artist and musician one time. The next 
time, it’s a group of Mexican lobster fish- 
ermen he has invited to visit him when 
they come to Hollywood. He speaks to 
them in bad Spanish and treats them like 
kings. But, then, Eddie treats everyone 
wonderfully. He has a tremendous in- 
terest in people and in anything that is a 
part of real life. His tastes are simple. He 
loves “‘nutburgers,” those famous glorified 
hamburgers of Hollywood, and his favor- 
ite pastime is to drive out to the Nut 
Kettle on Sunset Boulevard and sit for 
hours, eating and reading a book or new 
play that has been sent to him. He is al- 
ways looking for a good serious, romantic 
part that has something to say. He likes 
playing comedy, but, as he’s a very ambi- 
tious actor, he doesn’t want to be “typed.” 

Eddie likes, too, to find those groups at 
the Brown Derby and other popular din- 
ing spots who sit around reminiscing 
about the good old days. He is fascinated 
by tales of the early vaudeville stage, and 
down-and-outers often get a hand from 
him, as do talented young artists. He 
hasn’t forgotten the days when he sang for 
his supper and the going wasn’t easy. 

Eddie won his success the hard way. 
But he was determined, right from the 
beginning. He was in the second grade at 
Clinton School, Minneapolis, when his first 
stage role came along. It seems that in a 
fairy story, there was a little pig who got 
into his butter churn and rolled down a 
hill to his house right past the mean old 
wolf who was waiting below to eat the 
piggy. Eddie played the part of the little 
pig and rolled about the stage so vigor- 
ously in his churn that the audience was 
roused to great enthusiasm. 

His ambition toward the entertainment 
field was helped along as he grew older 
when members of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, who rehearsed next door to his 
father’s restaurant, would come in and play 
records and talk about opera and the 
symphony. Eddie was all ears. 

A steady determination carried him 
through the days when he was studying 
voice with the famous oratorio singer, Don 
Beddoe, at Cincinnati Conservatory, and 
when he was acquiring a thorough educa- 
tional background at the University of 


Newcomer Doris Davenport, who is 
Gary Cooper’s leading lady in 
“The Westerner,” favors bicycling. 


Minnesota. It was not “all work and no ~ 
play,” however. Eddie was an all-around ~ 
athlete and engaged in social activities as 
a member of Chi Phi fraternity. All of — 
this, in spite of the fact that he did every- — 
thing from jerking soda, and fighting in the © 4 
prize ring, to managing a movie theatre | 
to keep going financially. ee 
But when he got a job on a Cincin- — 
nati radio station, singing with “That Ter- § 
rific Trio,’ he felt that everything had 
been worthwhile, and he was on the roa 
at last to being an entertainer. The trio 
was made up of Eddie, a boy named Her 
bert, and a girl named Grace. They wer 
almost as good as they thought they were 
so they soon tired of small town stuff 
and set out to slay New York. Grace was © 
slender and brown-haired, and had the 
most contagious laugh in the world. She ~ 
was destined to play a big part in Eddie’ Ss. 
career. But, at that time, she had an “un- ~ 
derstanding” with Herbert, and Eddie was 
in love with a girl named Rose. | 
A few fruitless, disappointing months 
in New York, however, removed Herbert 
from the scene. It was in the late days of ~ 
prohibition, and they had found rooms ~ 
in the dingy Times Square section over 
an Italian speakeasy. They managed to 
keep their spirits up through the long 
period that followed when they camped 
on agents’ door-steps, but couldn’t get in, | 
and radio stations paid no attention to 
them. But, when their slim supply of 
money was out, and Eddie had to go down- — 
stairs and sing Italian arias to the chef at 
the speakeasy to get a plate of spaghetti 
for them after two days without food, 
that was when Herbert decided he was 
going back to Minneapolis to be a business 
man. Grace determined to stick it out with — 
Eddie. He was more her type, anyway, 
breezy and full of fun, able to laugh in the | 
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: Yo u'r e€ avery Ditterent Girl —uniler the Summer Sun 


-and you need a different Shade of Powder! 


f, — AND WHEN YOU’RE CHOOSING IT 
BE VERY CERTAIN THAT IT CONTAINS NO GRIT 


1. Day by day, the summer sun is 
changing the tones of your skin! 
Are you still using the face powder 
that went with last winter’s eve- 
ning gown? Then, says Lady 
Esther, you are innocently wast- 
ing your loveliness! It’s important 
to change to a summer shade that 
will harmonize with your skin as it 
is today—and to select a powder 
that contains no grit. 


3. Make my “Bite Test’?! Put a 
pinch of your present powder between 
your teeth. Make sure your teeth are 
even, then grind slowly. If your powder 


4. Lady Esther Face Powder is smooth— 


2.. Many a romance crashes in a close-up and 
many a girl can justly blame her face powder. 
Get the right shade (I'll help you) but be sure 
that the powder won’t give you a “powdery” 


why, it clings for four full hours. Put it on after 
dinner, say at eight, and at midnight it will still 
be flattering your skin. No harsh, “powdery” 


contains grit, your teeth instantly de- 
tect it. But how easily Lady Esther 
Powder passes this same test! Your teeth 


look. Be sure that it is free from grit. 


will find no grit! 


Are you using the WRONG SHADE for Summer? 


Thousands of women unknowingly 
wear the wrong shade of face powder in 
the summer—a powder shade that was 
all right for March, perhaps, but is all 
wrong for July! 


For in summer, thesunhaschanged your 
‘skin tones—and you need a new shade 
that will glorify your skin as it is today. 


So Lady Esther says: Mail me the cou- 


pon and I will send you ten glorious 


shades of my grit-free powder. Try them 
all!—every one. That is the way—and the 
only way to discover which is most glam- 
orous for you this summer! Perhaps it 
will be Champagne Rachel, perhaps 
Peach Rachel, perhaps Rose Brunette. 


So find the right shade of my grit-free 
powder—the lucky shade for you, out of 
this glorious collection of ten, and you 
will look younger, lovelier—you will be 
really in tune with life. 


LADY ESTHER FACE POWDER 


look will spoil your moments of magic. 


® 


(You can paste this 


on a penny postcard) 


Lapy EsTHER, 
7162 West 65th Street, Chicago, III. sie 


Please send me FREE A 


10 new shades of face powder, also a tube of | 


ND POSTPAID your 


your Four Purpose Face Cream 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


See ae a 


CITY 


ee STATE 
youliwe in Canada, write Lady Esthe 


pe 
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7, Toronto, Ont. 
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Rinse Off Ugly Hair 
cet NEET topay! 


SILVER SCREEN fOr UG Uste LOO 


face of starvation and worry. And, she had 
great confidence in his ability. 

There was still a longer period of hard 
luck before that confidence was justified. 
But, finally, clever Eddie crashed through 
with a program idea that interested the 
National Broadcasting Company. He and 
Grace were signed for a daily period on 
the air as the “NBC Honeymooners,” and, 
for several years, Eddie wrote the scripts 
and they both sang and enacted two of 
the most humorous and lovable roles radio 
ever has known. 

All along, Eddie was ambitious to get 
somewhere on the stage and screen, and 
to develop his singing voice. Grace encour- 
aged him. She helped him to rehearse his 
lines when he went to a dramatic coach 
and approved his decision to leave the air 
for a period to work in summer stock 
companies. She was right on hand, too, to 
applaud when he gave a concert in Ger- 
man lieder and English classic songs. She, 
herself, was studying voice and dramatics, 
but she realized that Eddie’s was the great 
talent. They were terrific fun—always 
clowning, and getting a marvelous kick 


to a question, “in St. Louis, Missouri, in 
1916. Subtracted from 1940 that should 
make me twenty-four, I think, but I won’t 
be that until December.” 

Her Father and Mother, who are both 
alive and recently divorced, allowed little 
Betty to take up dancing as any child 
should. Not with the movies in mind, but 
because dancing makes young girls grace- 
ful and keeps them out of the movie pal- 
aces afternoons. She made her first stage 
appearance at the age of five in her danc- 
ing school’s annual recital. She was slightly 
awkward, but very cute. How did she hap- 
pen to go to Hollywood? 

“We took a trip every year when Dad 
could get away from his brokerage busi- 
ness,” she curled up on the divan. “We'd 
been most everywhere—Banff, Lake Louise 
—so this time we decided on Los Angeles. 
It was so lovely that, when Dad went 
back to his office, Mother and I stayed 
on—and on. I kept up my dancing and 
before I knew it I was twelve and—sim- 
ply for the fun of it—entered in an audi- 
tion Fox was holding for specialty dancers.” 

She wasn’t particularly interested in the 
result so perhaps that’s why Fate and Fox 
broke down and handed her a part in a 
movie called “Let’s Go Places,’ along 
with Dixie Lee (Mrs. Bing Crosby) and 
Nick Stuart. The Grable kid swore she 
was fourteen—but fourteen or seventy- 
four, she was enough of a showman to 
realize that she wasn’t getting billing. She 
graciously overlooked it. 

This age-shuffling business went on for 
so many years that later it was often nip 
and tuck before she could remember 
whether she was eighteen, had been or 
was about to be—or was it twenty? She 
couldn’t always be sure... . 

She absent-mindedly kicked a small rub- 
ber hydrant belonging to her friend in the 
bathroom and said: “I spent seven months 
at Fox. Then some busybody raised a fuss 
and they drove the minors out in a body, 
me along with them. Perhaps, it was just 
as well since I had found it slightly diff- 


Betty Grable Makes Good—Again 


[Continued from page 41] 
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out of life, popular everywhere they went. 

What a pair! You couldn’t think of Grace 
without Eddie, or Eddie without Grace. 
That would be like ham without eggs (no 
pun imtended there!), a Scotch without 
soda. 
Were they “honeymooners” in real life? 

“Oh, we’re too busy for that!” Grace — 
would laugh. And, “Who said I proposed?” 
Eddie would counter, when questioned. ~ 
“T just said I love Grace and she’s the © 
grandest girl in the world! She’s sensa- 
tional. She agrees with me in everything, ~ 
and laughs at everything I say. She’s in- 
terested in what I’m interested in, from 
honky-tonks to prize fights, from sculpture 
to opera. And, can she cook!” 

Which gives you a rough idea of the 
Albert preference in women! 

Maybe he did go into mourning, as they 
said, when Jane Bryan married. Maybe he — 
does carry a torch for this Hollywood — 
name and that. Maybe he did misplace 
Grace somewhere along the way. But, I 
don’t think so. He couldn't be that absent- 
minded! 


\ 


cult to study with a tutor while a studio — 
carpenter at my elbow threw up an imi- 
tation Bastille.” Bi 

She stood just two months of the pub- 
lic school’s junior high and then hit for 
the peace and security of Lawlor’s Protes- — 
sional Children’s School where the kids ~ 
could swap tips between fractions on ~ 
forthcoming jobs and technical data like 
“double takems” and similar cinema lore. 

By this time she was fifteen and a bit 
of a beauty, especially as regards Ja figure. 
She and this figure entered a contest spon- 
sored by Mr. Samuel Goldwyn. 5000 girls 
turned out for it. Betty was the first one 
chosen. : ay 

“The picture they were making was © 
Eddie Cantor’s ‘Whoopee,’ and after it © 
was finished I worked in most of the Can- J 
tor pictures—along with Virginia Bruce 
and others. I was more or less the Gold- 
wyn Girl and when the titles flashed on ~ 
the screen and a bunch of girls sang ‘We 
are the Goldwyn Girls... .? you saw me ~ 
first.” _ 
She spent a year singing with Ted Fio- 
rito and his band—after she found that — 
it wasn’t hard to sing and that no one © 
objected. Then she did a show with Frank 
Fay and his wife, who was Barbara Stan- — 
wyck Fay before she was Barbara Stan- — 
wyck Taylor. The show was called “Tattle — 
Tales”; it was a lot of fun and she im- ~ 
proved considerably under Fay’s able 
tutelage. 

“RKO saw me and signed me.” Note 
the simplicity of that statement. Time 
and time again she explained that she had | 
never gone out of her way to get jobs— — 
they just came to her. She got up to an- 
swer the door and admitted two maids 
with cleaning paraphernalia. 

“T made several pictures with Wheeler 
and Woolsey. I would play someone’s 
sweetheart for the camera and then drop — 
into a folding chair beside a tutor and — 
study French verbs like any little school- — 
girl. a. 
“Next I got a part in ‘Gay Divorcee, 


~~ 
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Ten Baby Fingers... 
and Ten Million Germs! 


the second Ginger Rogers-Fred Astaire 
vehicle. In it, I sang and danced a classi- 
cal number called ‘Let’s Knock Knees’ 
to Edward Everett Horton. He broke me 
up nearly every time—he’s a wonderful 
comedian.” She accented the “won” in 
“wonderful.” 

Then she sat on the RKO lot for three 
years. 

She got so she walked with a stoop 
from the constant sitting. Hollywood peo- 
ple immediately recognized the symptoms, 
but out of town it was quite embarrassing 
—so she asked for her release and got 
it. Paramount swore they had no chairs 


over there, so she put her name to one 


of their contracts. 

“I went to college at Paramount,” she 
said. One of the maids opened the bath- 
room door and squealed—Mike, the rub- 
ber-doll-terror, looked up and scratched 
on. 

“Yessir,” she continued, “for four years 
I played practically nothing but college 

_ pictures. Remember “Million Dollar Legs?’ 
When I finally got a chance to play in 
something far removed from Rah Rah 
University (Jack Benny’s ‘Man About 
Town’) I had to go and get an appen- 
dicitis attack. They couldn’t wait for me, 
SONS 

Paramount co!lege days over, she teamed 
up with the very comic Jack Haley and 
they played the San Francisco Fair where 
lots of people, including a man from New 
York, saw her. The New Yorker was B. G. 
De Sylva, who was casting a musical for 
the Broadway stage—which is the petrify- 
ing ambition of every other movie player. 
Mr. De Sylva signed her up and her blood 
froze at the very thought of what she 
had done. 

“Things had been dullish in the movie 
line for me and I had made up my mind 
Vd make good in this show (it was “Du 
Barry”)—scared or not—or quit the 
whole business. I had absolutely no inten- 
tion of calling the casting offices madly 

for anyone or anything. I didn’t have to.” 
_ The first maid called the second one into 
the bathroom to admire the Sealyham. 

He yawned, they giggled. 
| Miss Grable, it seems, saves her pen- 
_ nies—an unusual quirk among the people 
of the movie colony—and she had enough 
laid by to retire on. Twelve weeks of per- 
_sonal appearances before joining ‘Du 
Barry” added enough so that she and sev- 
eral others might have done the retiring. 
Miss G. is a rara avis, indeed. 

“Mr. De Sylva mailed me my sides 
(not the whole playbook, just her cues 
and limes) and asked me to memorize 
them while I was on the road—which I 
‘did faithfully. When I arrived, ten days 
| late, for my first rehearsal and had crept 
onstage in response to my first cue, I 
| spoke my lines without the book. Then 
| I dared to look around, lo and behold, the 
others were still readimg theirs! Do you 
suppose they thought I was putting on 
the dog? I felt quite the opposite, be- 
llieve imie!?? 

She reversed the usual procedure in one 
particular. All too often showpeople start 
out gayly with six numbers in a show and 
end up morosely with one. Betty started 
out calmly with one and ended up equally 
calmly with six—the sixth being added 
exactly one week before the show opened! 
“Was I scared opening night? Was I? 
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BABY SANDY—million- 
dollar baby now starring 
in Universal Pictures’ 
“Sandy Is A Lady”. Her 
surroundings are kept extra 
cleanwith‘‘Lysol’’solution. 


Help guard your child against the risk of germ Infection 
from contaminated objects...clean house with ‘‘LYSOL'’! 


ABY SANDY, favorite of movie fans, is . 

cared for with all the safeguards 
money can buy. An important precau- 
tion taken for her welfare is... clean- 
liness! Surroundings kept extra clean 
with ““Lysol’s” help. 


You can give your own baby the same 
conscientious care. It costs so little to 
keep bathrooms, nurseries, and play- 
rooms, hygienically clean. All it takes is 
a liberal use of “‘Lysol” in your cleaning. 


Ask your druggist now for your copy 
of “Baby Sandy’s Health Charts”... 
complete health routines for children 
of all ages, prepared by a famous expert. 
Included is a special children’s gift...a 
full-color Baby Sandy Cut-out 
Doll and cut-out wardrobe. Sg 


FREE! WITH EVERY 
PURCHASE OF “LYSOL” 


Baby Sandy Health Charts—a full- 
color Baby Sandy Cut-out Doll and 
complete cut-out wardrobe 


A gift to you while they last, with 
every purchase of “Lysol”. Don’t 
wait until these grand presents are 
gone. See your druggist ... NOW! 
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BE YOURSELF 
BE NATURAL! 


+ In make-up, as in all things, it is 
best to “Be Yourself... Be Natural’. Use 
Tangee for a glorious lip color which is 
yours and yours alone. Tangee changes 
magically from orange in the stick to the 
ONE shade of red your skin-coloring 
demands. That’s the Tangee way to— 
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+ Your Tangee lips will be smoother 
...evenly and beautifully made-up because 
there is NO grease-paint in Tangee...its 
pure cream hase ENDS THAT “PAINTED 
Look” and helps you— 


Dyan. Be Nlirel 


+ For complete make-up harmony 
useTangee Face Powder and Tangee Rouge, 
compact or creme, as well. Then you'll 
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“WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS LIPSTICK” 


SEND FOR COMPLETE 
MAKE-UP KIT 


The George W. Luft Co., 417 Fifth 
Ave., New York City...Please rush 
“Miracle Make-up Kit’’ of sample Tangee Lipsticks and 
Rouge in both Natural and Theatrical Red Shades. Also 
Face Powder. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or coin). (15¢ in 
Canada.) 


Check Shade of Powder Desired: 
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I'll say I was! In the first place, everyone 
in the company had talked for weeks in 
awe-struck whispers about Opening Night. 
Opening Night was this and that, be so 
careful! In the second place I—poor me 
—was the first one onstage after the open- 
ing curtain went up. 

“Opening night—December the Sixth— 
came and I stood in the wings, shaking 
like a leaf. I forced myself to go on— 
boom!—I wasn’t scared anymore. Whew! 

“T owe so much to ‘Du Barry’—it has 
taught me things I could never learn in 
pictures. After all, I never did study dra- 
matics, just dancing—so technical stuff, 
like ‘stage waits,’ ‘timing’ and the proper 
wait for a laugh, was Greek to me, be- 
fore it.” 

“Aside from learning, it’s been tremen- 
dous fun—lI’ll hate to leave the show as 
I must in a few weeks. The people in it 
seem like old friends—matter of fact I'd 
known Bert (Lahr) in Hollywood for 
years. Ethel Merman is simply wonderful, 
really. Every show there’s so much ad- 
libbing and kidding on the stage that I’m 
sure the performers have more fun than 
the audience.” 

She leaves “Du Barry” to return to the 
Coast and Mr. Zanuck who will put her 
into a forthcoming picture. 

Somewhere back there Miss Grable 
married Jackie Coogan and later divorced 
him. 

“We're still married, actually. The di- 
vorce doesn’t become final until October 
the Eleventh. Oh, we’re still good friends 
—he’s a fine fellow and he has a swell 
sense of humor. He’s flying his own plane 
East in a few days with Roger Pryor and 
a gang.” 

She thought that possibly having been 
a child star had made it a little tougher, 
cinematically speaking, for Jackie. She 
was quite upset at the thought that many 
people might think she had left him be- 
cause of the money trouble he went 
through, which was not the case. Indeed, 
she had waited as long as she could be- 
fore taking action in the hope that the 
legal mixup might be out of the way. As 
for future marital plans, she had none or 
would admit to none. 

Thus Betty Grable. Hollywood let her 
go and now, after a stage success, wants 
her back. What sort of a girl is she? To 
begin with, she is five-feet-four and 
weighs 115 pounds. Her hair is blonde, 
her eyes blue. When she was interviewed 
she was wearing a blue-checkered wrap 
and her hair was tied up with a bright 
red bow. An elaborate, portable record- 
player was stacked high with Gershwin 
and Lee Wiley records. She buys sets of 
records in albums, mostly, and plays the 
machine all day long. A dozen or so ob- 
viously-read books stood on the table. 
She said she never read less than an hour 
a day, even when she came in at three 
or four in the morning after the show 
and a club. Among the books were: “Na- 
tive Son,’ “Johnny Get Your Gun,” 
“Kitty Foyle’ (which she waswt crazy 
about—sorry, Mr. Morley) and “City For 
Conquest,” by Aben Kendal. This latter, 
she said, had given her a clearer picture 
of New York City than she had received 
by any other means. 

She knows her métier—light comedy 
roles, no ingénues. She likes New York, 
because she’s working here, but wouldn’t 


care for it as a regular thing otherwise— 
misses things like wearing slacks as they 
do in Hollywood. Sports clothes are her 
favorites, with tailored suits otherwise. 
She misses her daily swim—in summer 
she gets as tan as mahogany. 

Her Mother travels with her and acts 
as secretary. Betty can’t get around to 
writing to even her friends, so she just 
signs pictures and Mother does the rest. 
Their Hollywood house is near the 20th 
Century-Fox studios which is a help, 
some of the others are quite far away. 
She has a small car which she has been 
driving for a year. 

On the Coast she has a veritable dog- 
menagerie. Whenever she’s upset she goes 
out and buys a dog the way some women 
buy hats under similar circumstances. She 
has been upset three times in her life, 
judging by the list: 1 Sealyham, Mzke; 
1 Great Dane, officially, Genghis Khan, 
informally, Gengy; 1 Cocker Spaniel, 
Taffy, because he’s buff-colored like the 
stuff. Mother has a Boston named Bing, 
after Crosby, whom they've known since 
he (Crosby) was one of a Cocoanut Grove 
trio. 

A fortune teller told her that 1940 was 
going to be a big year for her and it looks 
as though the woman was right. On her 
way back to the Coast, for example, she'll 
play a week at the Chicago Theatre in 
Chicago—which will pay her rail-fare or 
buy a dog or add to that nest egg. She 
has a definite philosophy about success. 
Success, says this sage twenty-three-year- 
old, can be as slow as you please for her 
if the road is wp. But if it is down, she 
will quit the business no matter how 
slowly things are slipping away. People 
with nest eggs can talk that way. 

She wore one ring with “BG” on it at 


the interview—wears jewelry in spells. 


Likes the movies and found “Rebecca” 
and “Gone With The Wind” to her taste. 
Her female favorites are, more or less, 


Carole Lombard and Margaret Sullavan. | 


Jimmie Stewart has the male section all 


to himself. Is not awed by the biggest 
of the stars, because she was brought up 
with most of them. Was awed by meeting 
John Steinbeck, the author of “Of Mice 
‘And Men.” Also by Noel Coward. She 
wants to see “The Male Animal,” because 
she is crazy about the work of co-author 
James Thurber, whose current book “The 
Last Flower’ lay athwart a chair. 

She is not clothes-conscious—she is not 
a glam-glam girl. She knows no other 
work than stage and movies and if they 
fail she will simply retire to a life of 
ease. She will in the future avoid college 
pictures as she would the plague—that’s 
final. Very independent, this young lady. 
She has never, since an early age anyway, 


been without money coming in and yet | 


she hasn’t sought out work, it has always 
come to her. 

So the way to success—if you would 
find a moral in this—is paved with para- 
doxes. Don’t try to find work and it will 
come looking for you. Above all, don't 
stay with the movies if you think they 
don’t appreciate you—ignore them and 
take up the legitimate stage and they'll 
break down your dressing-room door in 
their haste to sign you up on your Own 
terms. 


At least, they will if you're Betty — 


(Grablesvarees 


low I Understand 
iriam Hopkins 


[Continued from page 43] 


five-thirty.” 

By six o'clock I was helping Miss 
opkins out of her mink coat and ush- 
‘ing her into a suite filled with writers 
1d editors. Here was my opportunity to 
icy her further. Her behavior proved 
lat she was indeed urbane, sophisticated 
id above all, charming. 

‘or an instant she stood on the thresh- 


d surveying the gathering. Then, recog- 


zing a God-sent old friend, she plunged 
to an excited and warm-hearted ex- 
lange of greetings. The friend was a 
‘jitic, who had granted her a few kind 
ords in his column years before when 
fiss Hopkins was a dancing stage young- 
er. Miriam took a cigarette from a 
unky and smoked it through a long 
older. She seemed oblivious to the room 
il of guests of whom, a short time be- 
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fore, she had expressed such fear. In a 
few minutes, I was akle to wean her from 
her critic friend and introduced her to 
some of the other guests. For a lady who 
claimed never to have attended a press 
party before, Miss Hopkins handled her- 
self with such charm and assurance as to 
make Dale Carnegie look like a wall- 
flower. She shook each newcomer firmly 
by the hand and said, “I’m so happy to 
meet you,” or, if she were sure that she 
had seen the person’s face before, she 
would say, “I’m so happy to meet you 
again.” And so she passed among writers 
and editors, working her charms on each 
one in turn. She wore a black bengaline 
suit and her pink complexion—she wears 
very little makeup—and her very blonde 
hair made her look, I thought, like a well- 
bred little girl at a birthday party. When 
she left the party she favored me with 
a smile and said, “Thank you so much. 
I enjoyed it immensely.” The cloud had 
begun to lift. 

I saw Miss Hopkins again (J call on 
her at every opportunity) when I accom- 
panied her to one of the New York news- 
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papers where she was to be photographed 
in color. I discovered a few more things 
about her. She worries a good deal about 
little things. 

“What kind of makeup shall I wear?” 
she asked. 

“No makeup,” I guessed. 

“But my blonde eye lashes will be ab- 
solutely invisible without make-up,” she 
wailed. 

“All right,” I said, “wear street make- 
up.” 

At the color studio Miriam (J never 
really called her Miriam) sat in the glare 
of the white lights and blinked her blue 


eyes. 
“Blue eyes can’t stand as much light as 
brown,” she cooed. 


“But blue eyes are more dangerous,” 
said the photographer with a leer. 

It didn’t take me long to come to the 
realization that Miss Hopkins is a fasci- 
nating lady of the world. She leads the 
full life. Her interests are as diverse as 
George Bernard Shaw’s. Her cocktail par- 
ties which she sometimes gives in a hotel 
suite or in her own home on New York’s 


ONE—Just as Betty 
Grable does, blend eye 
shadow lightly over 
your eyelids, keeping it 
subdued above and 
slightly darker toward 
the lashline. 
Choose a shade 
toaccent thecol- 
_or of your eyes. 


TWO-—Taper 
your brows with 
Maybelline smooth- 
marking Eyebrow 
Pencil. Use Black or 
_ Brown to suit your 
type and note the 
soft, natural effect. 


BETTY GRABLE 
Appearingin B.G. 
Sylva’s produc- 

tion “Du Barry © 
Was a Lady.” 


THREE—Darken yourlashestothe 
very tips with Maybelline Mascara 
—Black, Brown or Blue. It goes on 
perfectly—is tear-proof, non-smart- 
i ing. Solid-form in this stunning 
at gold-colored vanity or Cream- 


cE form in smart zipper case is 75c. 
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, Just as Betty Crable’s does here, your expression 
es takes on new meaning. Your face has perfect color- 
balance. And your eyes are glorious! For they look 
larger, more luminous. The long, sweeping loveliness 
of your lashes is enchanting. Your eyebrows are grace- 
ful and expressive. Try these famous Maybelline 
Paes Eye Beauty Aids today and see what they'll do 
eee nce : for you. Attractive purse sizes at all 10c stores. 
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NIP IT WITH 


FA PHYSICIAN‘S FORMULA 
@ 
* STOPS PERSPIRATION—and banishes 


ae odors for one to three days. 
mi SIMPLE TO USE—just smooth a 
finger-tip of cream under your 
arms, and ZIP! —yow’re free from 
a all danger of offending others. a 
i; HARMLESS TO CLOTHING—a snow- 
white cream. Use freely. Non- 
cs irritating. Delightfully refreshing. : 
gi ATTRACTIVE JAR—an exquisitely 3} 
SS lovely, wide-mouthed urn-shaped > 
container that youll be proud to 
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Write for free inspiring booklet out- 
lining opportunities for amateur 
7 ies ALLIED MUSIC, INC., 
Dept. 10, Box 507, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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the Fat 
I’ve Lost! 


Now you may slim down 
your face and figure without 
starvation dieting or back- 
breaking exercises, Just eat 
sensibly and take Marmola 
under the conditions and ac- 
cording to directions on the 
package. 

Marmola Tablets have been 
sold to the public for more 
: than thirty years. More than 
twenty riltion hoes have been distributed during 
that period. 

Marmola is not a cure-all, Marmola is only for 
adult fat persons whose fatness is caused by 2 
thyroid deficiency (hypothyroidism) but who are 
otherwise normal and healthy. We do not make 
any diagnosis as that is the function of your physi- 
cian, who must be consulted for that purpose. Why 
not try to lose those ugly, uncomfortable pounds 
the Marmola way? Get a box of Marmola today 
from your druggist. 


swank Sutton Place, are nests of fabulous 
characters. Noel Coward and Sir Victor 
Sasson, the British tycoon, are her friends. 
Every time I saw her I discovered a new 
facet in her amazingly complex person- 
ality. One day, out of a clear sky, she 
told me that she had begun to think 
seriously about writing. 

“T’ve written a few short stories,” she 
confided, and added modestly, “none of 
them much good, of course.” 

I asked her if she had thought of giving 
up acting for writing, but she denied any 
such intention. 

“Tl always love acting,” she said. 
“Sometimes it becomes an awful strain 
what with all that wrangling with pro- 
ducers and directors over scripts. But 
those headaches are inherent in the acting 
profession—and I guess they always will 
Des 

Music, too, comes within the scope of 
her talent. Miriam can sing, but will do 
so only under compulsion. Singing does 
not come easy to her and she told me how 
difficult it was for her to do the barroom 
scene in “Virginia City.” Nevertheless, 
she sang “Rally ’Round the Flag,” and 
well, too. 

Her busy life leaves her too little time 
to spend in the garden of her Sutton Place 
home which becomes, in summer, a Sse- 
questered retreat, a sanctuary from the 
squalor of the ‘dead end” streets that 
separate mid-Manhattan from the fine 
residences at the river’s edge. There she 
might serve you a rare concoction called 
Pim’s No. 1 drink which contains a num- 
ber of odd ingredients, among them, I 
think, a large slice of cucumber. Miriam 
loves to sit in this garden and watch the 
interesting river craft going back and 
forth. 

In New York Miriam is too busy to 
bother with a car. She uses cabs for get- 
ting about, but if she did have a car it 
would be “one of those little things that 
are easy to park.” Her zest for living 
intensely and her attempts to get more 
things done than she has time for often 
gets her into jams with people who don’t 
understand her. She says “yes” to almost 
any reasonable request and consequently 
accepts so many invitations that she al- 
ways has at least three or four of them 
conflicting. Once she disappointed me. I 
received a telegram from where she had 
gone to spend the week end. It said, “Find 
it impossible to get to town today. Same 
time tomorrow. Hope you'll forgive me.” 

In California, Miriam gets more time 
for relaxation. Her home, high on a hilltop 
in Brentwood, has a swimming pool tucked 
between a high rock wall and a patio that 
is a study in comfort. As often as she 
can she will fly from the coast to Tucson, 
Arizona, two hours away by air, where 
she visits with her handsome son, Michael. 
She sends Michael to school there, partly 
for his health and partly to prevent him 
from becoming spoiled by the antics of 
other cinema scions. 

“T hope he doesn’t want to become an 
actor,” Miriam said, “‘but if he does, there 
isn’t much I can do about it. At present, 
he seems interested in architecture, but 
then I think all boys his age lean in that 
direction.” 

The last time I saw Miriam we drove 
out to the airport where she was to board 
a plane for Hollywood. Warner Bros. had 


a 
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just called her back to begin work on he 
latest starring film, “The House on t 
Hill.” Her mother, a pretty, deep-dyec 
Southerner, accompanied us. From her I) 
learned a good deal about Miriam’s back.) 
ground. 
She told me that Miriam had been bd 
in Savannah and not in Bainbridge, G: 
as had been erroneously stated by man 
her biographers. Little Miriam traips 
around Savannah for thirteen years a 
occasionally visited her grandmothe 
house in Bainbridge. When she was thir- 
teen Miriam and her sister were tak 
north to Syracuse, N. Y., where th 
nearly froze to death, When it came 
for them to go to college both girls balk 
at the thought of four cold years at 
Syracuse University, where their uncle. 
was the head of the Geology department. 
Instead, sixteen-year-old Miriam went off 
to Barre, Vt., to attend Goddard Ser m-) 
inary. The records show that the pr 
cocious young southern lass did two year | 
work in one, won the French medal, stood) 
at the head of the graduating class and! 
returned home on crutches—she had! 
fallen from the stage during a perform-)} 
ance of the French play in which she 
played the lead. When she recovered from 
her fall Miriam attended the vei 
Seroba School of Dancing in New Yor 
Soon after she decided to go with a dance) 
group on a tour of South America. Mrs. 
Hopkins’ eyes twinkled when she spoke of 
the battle she waged against Miriam’s 
going on that tour. - 
“Miriam didn’t go on that trip,” she 
told me, “‘but those who did, had to work 
their way home as stewardesses.” 
Miriam’s uncle was Dixie Hines, a thea- 
tre man, who managed some of the great 
stars of the day, among them ‘Tyrone: 
Power, Sr. He secured her a role in “The jf 
Music Box Revue,” which ran six months 
and started Miriam on her successful 
career. It was while she was playing in 
“Lysistrata,” that she had her first chance | 
to go into pictures. A film called “The 
Best People,” was being made in Astoria, 
Long Island, across the river from Man- 
hattan, and "Miriam worked on that dur- 
ing the day and returned to town in the 
evening to appear in her stage role. In the 
film with Miss Hopkins were Frank Mor- 
gan and a supporting player named Carole 
Lombard. Miriam appeared later with 
Maurice Chevalier in ‘““The Smiling | Lie 
tenant,” and the rest, as they say in t 
movies, is history. 
At the airport Miriam explained to h 
mother, who has never flown, that s 
could climb into her berth, go right © 
sleep and wake up in California, and th 
the passengers were served hot meals rig 
in their berths—free of charge! We spel 
a few minutes in the cocktail lounge whe 
Miriam had a drink called a “Stinger: | 
which, she claimed, was the best insur 
ance against air sickness—as if a seasone 
traveler like Miriam ever gets air sick. 
“Good-bye,” said Miriam, as She sta 
toward the plane, “I won’t bother writin i 
If anything happens you'll read about it 
in the papers.” And off she went. | 
“She'll be back, soon,” Mrs. Hopkins 
murmured. But I was way ahead of her. 
I was thinking of the time when I would 
be sitting in Miriam’s garden again, si 
ping Pim’s No. 1 drink and watching t 
boats going to and fro, back and forth 
all day long. 


Their World 
of Tomorrow 


[Continued from page 63] 


‘she had known. But as it was, all the 
art of the last few months was there in 
s¢ voice as she told him. She put her 
jumph on thick, she told me that after- 
ards, wanting to hurt him as much as she 
id been hurt herself. 

She didn’t know it meant forever when 
llan said goodbye that night. It was only 
ie next day that she knew he had gone 
ack East. She felt desperate then wait- 
ig to hear from him. Of course, she tried 
) be gay and modern about the whole 
jing and pretend it didn’t matter. But 
nyone looking at her could see how she 
ad changed. 

‘At first, everyone talked about Sally’s 
ossibilities, but as the months went on 
ad she went from one small featured part 
) another all of us began to wonder. 
fter all, she wasn’t an actress any more 
yan Allan had been an actor. She was 
ttle and young and incredibly pretty, 
ut girls like that can be had for a dime 
‘dozen in Hollywood. A pretty girl is no 
ovelty out here. 

“Anyway, ’m making more money than 
ever dreamed of making in my life,” she 
aid to me once. “And if there’s anything 
jore important than money in this world 
all me about it. For I -haven’t seen it 
Cte: 

A week before I knew I was going to 
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“T’m going East to the Fair,” she an- 
nounced, and her voice was full of the 
bitterness that was so much a part of her 
these days. “The studio is sending a dele- 
gation and I’m to be part of the atmos- 
phere. That seems to be my life these 
days . . . being atmosphere. Just an extra 
girl, that’s me.” 

But she didn’t seem like an extra girl 
that day I ran into her on the Fair 
grounds. She was wearing a little silk suit 
and a wide-brimmed hat that made her 
look like the old Sally who used to work 
there, even though anyone could see that 
her outfit would have cost at least a 
month’s salary at the rate she was paid 
then. 

We hailed a chair and started off in 
grand style when suddenly I heard some- 
one talking right behind us. 

“Pardon me, haven’t I met you some- 
where before? Palm Beach, the automat, 
maybe?” For a moment I didn’t recognize 
the bantering voice. Then I turned and 
there was Allan, pushing our chair. 

Sally looked up and for a moment she 
was the old Sally of a year ago, too, look- 
ing at a man she had just met and falling 
in love with him at first sight. 

“Allan,” she said then, and something 
hard and bitter was gone from her voice; 
just as it went from his face as he lis- 
tened to her. 

He didn’t tell her then how much he 
had wished she would say that she was 
going with him that last day he saw her in 
Hollywood. And she didn’t tell him how 
lonely she had been without him, either. 
That could come later. Now it was enough 
to look at each other and grin in their 
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old infectious gayety. 

“T hope you'll be staying with us for 
a while,” he said in the same mockingly 
deferential voice. But his eyes looking at 
her weren’t mocking. 

“As far as I’m concerned, I'd like to 
stay .. . always.” Sally said, and it was 
funny how she said it, as if she meant it 
in every way. For she had thrown her 
pride to the four winds and she didn't 
care if it ever came back. “I’d... .” Sud- 
denly she put her hand out so that it was 
lying on his holding the back of our chair. 
‘Did you ever find out what happened to 
our old apartment?” she asked. 

“Tm living in it,” he said. And again 
it looked as if he were kissing her with 
his eyes looking at hers so steadily. “It’s 
just about right for a lad with one year 
of Medical left. But it gets awfully lone- 
some sometimes, thinking how it might 
have been if things had turned out dif- 
ferently.” 

“Will you take me there?” she whis- 
pered breathlessly. “I’ve dreamed about 
it every night for the last six months, 
and I want to see if it is as beautiful 
as I remembered it. If...” 

“Why, of course, madame.” His hand 
went to his helmet in a flip salute, but 
his voice wasn’t bantering now, any more 
than his mouth, trembling as he tried to 
smile or his eyes, softening as he looked 
at her. “This way, please, to the World 
of Tomorrow.” 

“Just a moment,” I said then. And I was 
laughing, too, the way they were; laugh- 
ing because I knew if I didn’t laugh Id 
cry. “Let me off, first. This is where I 
came in.” 


Yew York myself, Sally called me. 
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swank Sutton Place, are nests of fabulous 
characters. Noel Coward and Sir Victor 
Sasson, the British tycoon, are her friends. 
Every time I saw her I discovered a new 
facet in her amazingly complex person- 
ality. One day, out of a clear sky, she 
told me that she had begun to think 
seriously about writing. 

“T’ve written a few short stories,” she 
confided, and added modestly, “none of 
them much good, of course.” 

I asked her if she had thought of giving 
up acting for writing, but she denied any 
such intention. 

“T’ll always love acting,” she said. 
“Sometimes it becomes an awful strain 
what with all that wrangling with pro- 
ducers and directors over scripts. But 
those headaches are inherent in the acting 
profession—and I guess they always will 
esas 

Music, too, comes within the scope of 
her talent. Miriam can sing, but will do 
so only under compulsion. Singing does 
not come easy to her and she told me how 
difficult it was for her to do the barroom 
scene in “Virginia City.” Nevertheless, 
she sang “Rally ’Round the Flag,” and 
well, too. 

Her busy life leaves her too little time 
to spend in the garden of her Sutton Place 
home which becomes, in summer, a Se- 
questered retreat, a sanctuary from the 
squalor of the “dead end” streets that 
separate mid-Manhattan from the fine 
residences at the river’s edge. There she 
might serve you a rare concoction called 
Pim’s No. 1 drink which contains a num- 
ber of odd ingredients, among them, I 
think, a large slice of cucumber. Miriam 
loves to sit in this garden and watch the 
interesting river craft going back and 
forth. 

In New York Miriam is too busy to 
bother with a car. She uses cabs for get- 
ting about, but if she did have a car it 
would be ‘one of those little things that 
are easy to park.” Her zest for living 
intensely and her attempts to get more 
things done than she has time for often 
gets her into jams with people who don’t 
understand her. She says “yes” to almost 
any reasonable request and consequently 
accepts so many invitations that she al- 
ways has at least three or four of them 
conflicting. Once she disappointed me. I 
received a telegram from where she had 
gone to spend the week end. It said, “Find 
it impossible to get to town today. Same 
time tomorrow. Hope you'll forgive me.” 

In California, Miriam gets more time 
for relaxation. Her home, high on a hilltop 
in Brentwood, has a swimming pool tucked 
between a high rock wall and a patio that 
is a study in comfort. As often as she 
can she will fly from the coast to Tucson, 
Arizona, two hours away by air, where 
she visits with her handsome son, Michael. 
She sends Michael to school there, partly 
for his health and partly to prevent him 
from becoming spoiled by the antics of 
other cinema scions. 

“T hope he doesn’t want to become an 
actor,” Miriam said, “‘but if he does, there 
isn’t much I can do about it. At present, 
he seems interested in architecture, but 
then I think all boys his age lean in that 
direction.” 

The last time I saw Miriam we drove 
out to the airport where she was to board 
a plane for Hollywood. Warner Bros. had 
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just called her back to begin work on her 
latest starring film, “The House on t 
Hill.” Her mother, a pretty, deep-dyed 
Southerner, accompanied us. From her I 
learned a good deal about Miriam’s b 
ground. 

She told me that Miriam had been bo 
in Savannah and not in Bainbridge, G 
as had been erroneously stated by many of 
her biographers. Little Miriam traips 
around Savannah for thirteen years a 
occasionally visited her grandmother's 
house in Bainbridge. When she was thi 
teen Miriam and her sister were ta 
north to Syracuse, N. Y., where thi 
nearly froze to death. When it came tin 
for them to go to college both girls balk 
at the thought of four cold years — 
Syracuse University, where their unc 
was the head of the Geology department. 
Instead, sixteen-year-old Miriam went off 
to Barre, Vt., to attend Goddard Sem 
inary. The records show that the p 
cocious young southern lass did two veal 
work in one, won the French medal, stood|| 
at the head of the graduating class an d/ 
returned home on crutches—she had! 
fallen from the stage during a perfoniey 
ance of the French play in which gs 
played the lead. When she recovered et 
her fall Miriam attended the Vestoff’ 
Seroba School of Dancing in New York.. 
Soon after she decided to go with a dance | 
group on a tour of South America. Mrs. 
Hopkins’ eyes twinkled when she spoke of 
the battle she waged against Miriam’s 
going on that tour. 

“Miriam didn’t go on that trip,” che 
told me, “‘but those who did, had to work, 
their way home as stewardesses.” 

Miriam’s uncle was Dixie Hines, a thea- 
tre man, who managed some of the great’ 
stars of the day, among them Tyrone 
Power, Sr. He secured her a role in “The 
Music Box Revue,” which ran six months 
and started Miriam on her successful 
career. It was while she was playing in 
“Lysistrata,” that she had her first chance | 
to go into pictures. A film called “The 
Best People,’ was being made in Astoria, 
Long Island, across the river from Man- 
hattan, and Miriam worked on that dur- 
ing the day and returned to town in the 
evening to appear in her stage role. In the 
film with Miss Hopkins were Frank Mo} 
gan and a supporting player named Caro 
Lombard. Miriam appeared later with 
Maurice Chevalier in “The Smiling Lieu- 
tenant,” and the rest, as they say in | 
movies, is history. 

At the airport Miriam explained to ale 
mother, who has never flown, that sk 
could climb into her berth, go right fo. 
sleep and wake up in California, and that 
the passengers were served hot meals right | 
in their berths—free of charge! We spent ‘ 
a few minutes in the cocktail lounge where | 
Miriam had a drink called a “Stinger 
which, she claimed, was the best insur- 
ance against air sickness—as if a seasoned | 
traveler like Miriam ever gets air sick. 

“Good-bye,” said Miriam, as she started 
toward the plane, “I won't bother writing. | 
If anything happens you'll read about it 
in the papers.”” And off she went. 

“She'll be back, soon,” Mrs. Hoopla 
murmured. But I was way ahead of her. 
I was thinking of the time when I would 
be sitting in Miriam’s garden again, sip- 
ping Pim’s No. 1 drink and watching the 
boats going to and fro, back and forth 
all day long. 
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[Continued from page 63] 


‘she had known. But as it was, all the 
urt of the last few months was there in 
sr voice as she told him. She put her 
jumph on thick, she told me that after- 
ards, wanting to hurt him as much as she 
ad been hurt herself. 

‘She didn’t know it meant forever when 
Ilan said goodbye that night. It was only 
ie next day that she knew he had gone 
ack East. She felt desperate then wait- 
ig to hear from him. Of course, she tried 
) be gay and modern about the whole 
jing and pretend it didn’t matter. But 
nyone looking at her could see how she 
ad changed. 

“At first, everyone talked about Sally’s 
Ossibilities, but as the months went on 
nd she went from one small featured part 
9 another all of us began to wonder. 
ter all, she wasn’t an actress any more 
gan Allan had been an actor. She was 
ttle and young and incredibly pretty, 
ut girls like that can be had for a dime 
‘dozen in Hollywood. A pretty girl is no 
ovelty out here. 

“Anyway, I’m making more money than 
ever dreamed of making in my life,” she 
aid to me once. ‘“‘And if there’s anything 
ore important than money in this world 
ell me about it. For I haven't seen it 
eb.” 

A week before I knew I was going to 
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“T’m going East to the Fair,” she an- 
nounced, and her voice was full of the 
bitterness that was so much a part of her 
these days. “The studio is sending a dele- 
gation and I’m to be part of the atmos- 
phere. That seems to be my life these 
days . . . being atmosphere. Just an extra 
girl, that’s me.” 

But she didn’t seem like an extra girl 
that day I ran into her on the Fair 
grounds. She was wearing a little silk suit 
and a wide-brimmed hat that made her 
look like the old Sally who used to work 
there, even though anyone could see that 
her outfit would have cost at least a 
month’s salary at the rate she was paid 
then. 

We hailed a chair and started off in 
grand style when suddenly I heard some- 
one talking right behind us. 

“Pardon me, haven’t I met you some- 
where before? Palm Beach, the automat, 
maybe?” For a moment I didn’t recognize 
the bantering voice. Then I turned and 
there was Allan, pushing our chair. 

Sally looked up and for a moment she 
was the old Sally of a year ago, too, look- 
ing at a man she had just met and falling 
in love with him at first sight. 

“Allan,” she said then, and something 
hard and bitter was gone from her voice, 
just as it went from his face as he lis- 
tened to her. 

He didn’t tell her then how much he 
had wished she would say that she was 
going with him that last day he saw her in 
Hollywood. And she didn’t tell him how 
lonely she had been without him, either. 
That could come later. Now it was enough 
to look at each other and grin in their 
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old infectious gayety. 

“T hope you'll be staying with us for 
a while,” he said in the same mockingly 
deferential voice. But his eyes looking at 
her weren’t mocking. 

“As far as I’m concerned, Id like to 
stay .. . always.” Sally said, and it was 
funny how she said it, as if she meant it 
in every way. For she had thrown her 
pride to the four winds and she didn’t 
care if it ever came back. “I'd... .” Sud- 
denly she put her hand out so that it was 
lying on his holding the back of our chair. 
‘Did you ever find out what happened to 
our old apartment?” she asked. 

‘Tm living in it,” he said. And again 
it looked as if he were kissing her with 
his eyes looking at hers so steadily. “It’s 
just about right for a lad with one year 


of Medical left. But it gets awfully lone- 


some sometimes, thinking how it might 
have been if things had turned out dif- 
ferently.” 

“Will you take me there?” she whis- 
pered breathlessly. “I’ve dreamed about 
it every night for the last six months, 
and I want to see if it is as beautiful 
as I remembered it. If...” 

“Why, of course, madame.” His hand 
went to his helmet in a flip salute, but 
his voice wasn’t bantering now, any more 
than his mouth, trembling as he tried to 
smile or his eyes, softening as he looked 
at her. ‘This way, please, to the World 
of Tomorrow.” 

“Just a moment,” I said then. And I was 
laughing, too, the way they were; laugh- 
ing because I knew if I didn’t laugh Td 
cry. “Let me off, first. This is where I 
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Joan's Own Way to Snag a Man! 


dramatics and is sitting there on the 
lounge beside the wonderful one, being 
herself, friendly but just a trifle reserved. 
It’s a wonderful start, to be sure. But it’s 
the finish that counts. 

“Tf Susie is by nature the biggest chat- 
terbox in the Western Hemisphere with 
her chums at the office, let her stifle the 
mania just this once. Of course, she ought 
to keep the conversation moving along. 
But the object always should be to steer 
the chat to the subject that lies closest 
to the heart of the wonderful man beside 
her, himself and his work. 

“Maybe he manufactures nuts and 
bolts, which is certainly not as exciting 
as being, say, a war correspondent. But 
let her show some interest in nuts and 
bolts. Let her ask him whether it isn’t 
true (it probably iswt) that the Egyptians 
dreamed them up 3,000 years ago. Get 
him started and turn on that interested 
gleam in your eye and he'll go home tot- 
ing her telephone number and so happy 
that he'll even forgive the girl for having 
such a silly little name as Susie.” 

And with that the impromptu sermon 
to Susie was over, but not until Miss 
Crawford had delivered herself of an in- 
gratiating: ““Shucks! Who in the world 
listens to advice—including me?” 

For one who had just urged the young 
and tender to be themselves above all 
else, Joan Crawford is an object lesson 
out of the book. She has a contempt for 
any other way of life. 

Take the first time this reporter ever 
caught a glimpse of the lady. She had 
piled out of her cab in a long red dress 
(Valentina), escorted by a man with a 
top hat who looked as though smiles cost 
$1 apiece. A gang of moppets descended 
on her, autograph books in hand. Another 
cinema queen would have sprinted for 
safety. Not Joan Crawford. 

Right there on the sidewalk, using the 
side of the building as a prop, Miss Craw- 
ford wrote and wrote her name until the 
chore was done. She was all radiance 
when she stepped inside the hotel. 

Or take the time we called around one 
Sunday noon, by appointment, to do this 
story on her. 

“Hi,” said Miss C., with no British 
accent, no drama and certainly no un- 
necessary attempt to make us feel that 
this was indeed a red-letter day in her 
life. 

Not that she wasn’t hospitable. Just 
wait and see. 

“JT wonder if you’d mind if I had a 
few fittings before we talked. You're stay- 
ing for breakfast anyhow,” she said with 
feminine finality. 

Miss Crawford’s magnificent suite was 
done in the best possible taste—gray, 
white and silver—and avoided any re- 
semblance to the grandiose hotel suites 
which look like Hollywood sets. While 
she was away, we explored the place not- 
ing the numerous good books in evidence. 
The radio was playing Tschaikovsky’s 
“Nutcracker Suite” when she emerged, 
convoyed by a delegation of sighing fash- 
ion editors. 

Her guests departed, Miss Crawford 
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rang for a waiter. 

“How many sausages are there in a 
single order?” she inquired, menu in 
hand. 

“Six, madame.” 

“Better make it two orders, if you don’t 
mind,” she told the garcon. ‘And I’ll have 
my eggs scrambled.” 

Miss Crawford must have caught us 
blinking with amazement. 

“IT love to eat,” she said with relish. 
“And I don’t trouble my head over calo- 
ries, either.” 

All during breakfast Joan Crawford, 
once a slavey in a girl’s school and now 
a cinema legend, behaved like a woman 
(and lady) first, like Metro’s $6,500-per- 
week star last, if at all. 

What bothered her was the plight of 
the reporter in search of a new angle. 

“Let’s try and think up something new 
—anything but “The New Crawford.’ 
They're writing that little number every 
six months.” J. C. wrinkled her brow. 
No muse came to her assistance. 

“Hell!” she shrugged, “‘let’s forget 
angles for the moment and talk. How’s 
the fan magazine trade anyhow? It must 
be pretty deadly having to deal with my 
ilk.” 

Using a little of the Crawford advice 
we steered the conversation back to the 
lady herself. It took an hour to get her 
autobiographical. 


If you’re interested in the proper way to impress a judge while on the 
witness stand, Joan Blondell offers this demonstration between scenes of 
“J Want A Divorce,” in which she plays a bride who almost gets a divorce. 


First off, what is closest to Joan Cray 
ford’s heart is not marriage—not right 
this moment. Perish the thought, ho 
ever, that she’d turn her back on the pe 
fect romance if it smacked into her a 
180 degree angle. What’s on her mind 
her career. 

“For saomths I’ve been trying to fit 
the perfect play which would bring n 
to Broadway. I’ve read all kinds of scrip' 
that producers, agents and well-wish 
are always planting either under my p! 
low or in my traveling kits. Mostly they’: 
all alike: the little chorus girl skyrock 
to the stratosphere, gets in pictures ar 
becomes a Hollywood first lady. Can 
you see that little model winning 
Academy Award?” 

She grins, looks serious again. 

“I dream of this play. When EF find : 
[ll probably toss my bonnet in the 
and come to New York with only a too 
brush—Ill be so excited.” 

Picture plans, Miss Crawford? 

“Ah, yes, picture plans. Well, to be 
with, there will be, of course, ‘The Won 
an’s Face,’ a remake of a Swedish pictu 
that Ingrid Bergman did, in which I p! 
an ugly duckling sort of creature, mad 
up something like Laughton on a binge 

“What! No Glamour?” 

Miss C. doused her cigarette al foe 
cused her leaping eyes, blue and flashin, 

“In the accepted sense, there will 
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no glamour. But glamour, like gold, is 
where you find it. Do you want to know 
what true glamour is? Well, I'll tell you: 
it’s excitement, plus enchantment. It 
doesn’t have anything to do with legs or 
curves. Why Maria Ouspenskaya has more 
glamour than half the movie stars in 
Hollywood put together! So has Hattie 
McDaniel! As for glamour outside the 
theatre, I don’t know anyone more glam- 
ourous than Mrs. Roosevelt.” 

With glamour attended to, we got 
around to clothes. Her favorite color is 
blue. She also “adores” red. Prints, all 
except something on the unusual, leave 
her cold. Ditto for stripes. 

Were some colors hotter than others? 
In short, did certain hues pack more 
T.N.T. for males than others? 

“T don’t think so,” the delight of the 
fashion editors came back one-two-three. 
“Other elements are involved such as the 
girl, the place, the time, the geography, 
the climate and the occasion.” 

We gasped at this strange wisdom. 

“Nothing is more disillusioning to me 
than to catch a glimpse of a fabulously 
exciting dress, sophisticated and moulded 
to a svelte form, and to later discover 
‘that it’s being worn by a sweet, demure 
young thing who looks fairly bewildered. 
In short, every dress demands its own 
atmosphere, an air on the part of the 
woman.” 

Tt was twilight almost before you could 
say “Susan and God.” Miss Crawford’s 
mood had taken on the dreamy quality 
of the Manhattan vespertide. 


“You know what’s bothering me,” she 
burst out, all of a sudden. 

The interloper shook his head. 

“It’s a voice I heard last night across 
the court, a wonderful dramatic soprano. 
It must have been nine or nine-thirty 
when I heard it. Ah, if I could only find 
out who she was. I was reading a book 
when the first notes came across the court. 
She was singing ‘Tosca.’ ” 

In a Sherlock Holmes frame of mind, 
the interviewer suggested a maneuver to 
discover her identity. Miss Crawford 
bounded up out of her chair. 

“If you find out who she is, telephone 
me right away, please, and let me know. 
Tll be at home.” 

It was eleven-thirty when the amateur 
Operative 38 cracked the mystery. The 
voice, 1t seemed, belonged to a famous 
Cuban singer. The timid sleuth put in a 
call to Miss Crawford. She let out a 
whoop. 

“Ask her if she'll sing a duet with me 
right now?” 

_ “Really, isn’t it a little late?” 

“Hell’s bells. It’s only midnight.” 

In a moment the reporter had estab- 
lished contact by telephone with the 
singer. Would she stick her head out of 
the window and meet Joan Crawford, who 
lived across the court? After that, would 
she sing a duet with Miss C.? 

The Cuban diva was charmed with the 
idea. As per instructions, she did appear 
at her window. La Crawford manned the 
bedroom casement across the canyon. 
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“Hi, there,” said Miss C. “How about 
making it a duet from Aida?” 

“Fine,” said the singer, fastening down 
the curtains so as not to obstruct the 
view across the court and repairing to her 
piano. 

Then began the most outlandish con- 
cert in the history of New York, Miss 
Crawford singing from the 23rd floor of 
the Hampshire House dressed in a dainty 
house coat, face aglow, the Cuban lady 
warbling from the 22nd floor of the ad- 
joining Essex House, providing her own 
accompaniment to boot. 

Metro’s pride and joy had an out-of- 
the-world look on her face, completely 
unmindful of the astonished hotel patrons 
who were poking their heads out of the 
la-de-da hostelry, wondering whether this 
wasn’t really New Orleans in Mardi Gras 
season, instead of chic Central Park 
South, borough of Manhattan. 

They sang until some oaf threatened 
to call the cops, these two did. Forced to 
withdraw Miss Crawford was all for chas- 
ing over to the Essex House and having 
a regular jam session with the singer she 
had just met without benefit of Hoyle, 
except that cooler heads prevailed and 
reminded her that it was one o'clock and 
she was due up real early. 

As we rode down the elevator humming 
the duet from Aida, a two-word memory 
text kept turning over and over in our 
brain, like an old phonograph record with 
its needle stuck: “Be yourself . be 
yourself . . . be yourself.” 
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New under-arm 
Cream Deodorant 
safely | 
Stops Perspiration 


Does not harm dresses —does not 
irritate skin. 


No waiting to dry. Can be used | 
right after shaving. 


Instantly checks perspiration for 1 
to 3 days. Removes odor from 
perspiration. 


A pure, white, greaseless, stainless 
vanishing cream. 


Arrid has been awarded the j 
Approval Seal of the American @ 
Institute of Laundering for being 
harmless to fabric. 


E 


inna sold...Try a jar today. 


39¢ a jar 


AT ALL STORES WHICH SELL TOILET GOODS 
(Also in 10 cent and 59 cent jars) 


More than 25 MILLION § 
jars of Arrid have been 
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Gorgeous Birthstone Ring 
BraceletorPendanttomatch & 
in solid sterling silver, Your 

. Size and Month, your choice 
FOR selling 4 boxes Rosebud Salve at 
25ceach. Order 4 salve andnew catalog. Send NoMoney. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME GO., BOX 22, WoODSBoRo, MARYLAND. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE= 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pints of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flow- 
ing freely, your food may not digest. It may just 
decay in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. You feel sour, sunk and the 
world looks punk. 

it takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pints of bile flowing freely to 
make you feel “up and up.’ Amazing in making 
bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
by name, 10¢ and 25¢ at all drug stores, Stubbornly 
refuse anything else. 


Reviews 
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can be said of the picture. In fact, very 
few changes were made in its transition 
from stage to screen. Simple, straight- 
forward and candid it tells the story of 
life and love and death in a small town. 
Frank Craven again plays the druggist, 
just as he did on the stage, and talks to 
the audience about the little town and its 
families whose every day life makes the 
story. Mainly, he tells of the romance, 
marriage, and sickness, which takes Emily 
Webb close to death, excellently played by 
Martha Scott of the stage. William Holden 
appears to fine advantage as George Gibbs, 
her young sweetheart and husband. Such 
grand actors as Guy Kibbee, Beulah 
Bondi, Fay Bainter, Stuart Erwin and 
Thomas Mitchell appear as the townsfolk 
and each and every one are at their best, 
which is high praise indeed. Hollywood, 
thanks to Mr. Lesser, can really be proud 
of this one. 


LILLIAN RUSSELL 
THE ORIGINAL GLAMOUR GIRL—20th 
Century-Fox 


pNERCE FAYE can take herself a great 
big bow for her graceful and intelli- 
gent characterization of Lillian Russell, 
America’s original Glamour Girl, and the 
inspiration for much of the nineteenth 
century’s theatrical legend. Alice’s hour- 
glass figure, her most becoming pompa- 
dours, and her jewels and huge. feathered 
hats are representative of that flamboyant 
period. The story tells how Helen 
Leonard, the daughter of a suffragette 
(Dorothy Peterson) and a_ publisher 
(Ernest Truex), gets an engagement, by” 
pure chance, with Tony Pastor (Leo 
Carrillo), who promptly changes her name 
to Lillian Russell, and as Lillian Russell 
becomes the most glamourous stage per- 
sonality of that period. The “men in her 
life” are Edward Solomon (Don Ameche), 
her songwriter, who becomes her first 
husband, Diamond Jim Brady (Edward 
Arnold), who offers her a million dollars 
to marry him, the Famous J. L. (War- 
ren William) and Alexander Moore 
(Henry Fonda), the young - newspaper 
man, who eventually becomes Ambassa- 
dor to Spain, and Miss Russell’s second 
husband. The revue and variety show 
sequences are quaintly old-fashioned and 
extremely delightful. Besides a number 
of songs sung by Alice (¢cluding the 
famous “After the Ball’) there is a dance 
by Eddie Foy, Jr., and a comedy sketch 
by Weber and Fields. 


MY FAVORITE WIFE 
A SIDE-SPLITTER—R KO 


HAT irresistible team of Irene Dunne 

and Cary Grant are united again in 
this side-splitting comedy which does the 
Enoch Arden story in reverse. It’s a riot 
of laughs from beginning to end and prob- 
ably just what you need right now with 
the whole world in the dumps. Irene 
Dunne, more beautiful than ever if pos- 
sible, plays Cary’s young wife, who seven 
years before the start of the story went 
on a botanical expedition and was ship- 
wrecked. She returns home on the very 
day that her devoted husband has had 


her declared legally dead, so that he can 
marry the luscious Gail Patrick. Irene, 
who is completely unknown to Gail, of 
course, joins them on their honeymoon, 
and as you can well believe there is one 
comedy situation after another. And just 
to complicate matters, poor Cary, who 
is already harassed enough, discovers 


that his beloved Irene spent those seven: ‘ 


years on a desert island with no less than 
the attractive Randy Scott, who is just 
about the most virile person he’s ever 
met. With the help of Granville Bates, 
who almost steals the picture as a fuss- 
budget judge, Irene and Cary get re- 
united. 


WOMEN IN WAR 
ELsIE JANIS RETURNS—Republic 
eee picture marks the return to the 


screen of Elsie Janis, the actress who _ 


quit the American stage in 1918 and de- 
voted herself after America’s entry into 
the First World War to entertaining the 
soldiers in hospitals in France. Im this 
picture, she plays the matron of a group 
of British war nurses of World War II, 
and she gives the best performance in 
the picture. Against the background of 
war we have the romance of Wendy 
Barrie, a socialite who redeems herself 
with her nursing, and who falls in love 
with Patric Knowles, a Royal Air Force 
flyer. It’s good to see Mae Clarke back on 
the screen again as one of the nurses. 
There is an exciting scene where a troop 
ship is attacked by Nazi bombers as it 
crosses the channel. Dorothy Peterson, 
Billy Gilbert, Barbara Pepper and Colin 
Tapley have important parts. 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 


PREPARE YOURSELF FOR THE WEEPS— — § 


Paramount 


HIS is the new version of the film 

that once added to the glories of 
Emil Jannings. It’s old-fashioned and — 
considerably on the weepy side, but ex- 
tremely well played by the entire cast. 
The story deals with the psychological 
disintegration of Paul Kriza, the part 
played by Akim Tamiroff. His downfall 
is brought about by Muriel Angelus, a 
confidence woman, when he is robbed of ~ 
$100,000 worth of securities which had ~ 
been entrusted to him. Through a course 
of events his family believes him to be 
dead, and rather than disgrace them he 


allows them to go on thinking that he has 


been killed, and abandons them. Mr. 
Tamiroff is particularly magnificent in 
the scenes where he hears his son’s violin 
concert from a seat in the gallery, and 
where he watches his family celebrate 
Christmas around a Christmas tree. 
Gladys George plays his wife and Wil- 
liam Henry his talented son. 


PHANTOM RAIDERS 
WALTER PIDGEON SAVES THE DAyY— 
M-G-M 

o Pee second picture in the Nick Carter 
series (oh, you remember Nick Car- — 
ter, the detective hero of more than a 
thousand paper-backed penny dreadfuls) 
is a very good adventure yarn, and — 
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plenty entertaining. That excellent actor, 


- Walter Pidgeon, again plays Nick, and 


the priceless casting of Donald Meek as 
the Bee Man continues. This time the 
story takes place in Panama and the 
villains are busily engaged in blowing up 
ships by wireless in order to collect the 
insurance on falsified cargoes. Nick puts 
an end to that. Joseph Schildkraut gives 


a stand-out performance as a modern 


pirate. Steffi Duna plays a native girl 


with great success, and Florence Rice and 


John Carroll are wasted on minor roles. 


TYPHOON 
EASY ON THE Eyves—Paramount 
ELL, if you’re an escapist this is 
your picture. It certainly won’t tax 
your mind in any way, and it will prove 
a sheer delight to your eyes. It is done in 


beautiful Technicolor and has the most 


naive story of the year, but goes quite 
spectacular in the end with a typhoon, a 
forest fire, and a tidal wave. Dorothy 


~Lamour, avec sarong to be sure, has lived 
alone on a desert island, except for a 


chimpanzee, ever since she was washed 
ashore as a small child. One day she dis- 
covers Robert Preston, a South Seas 
down-and-outer, drunk on the shore, so 
she takes him to her treetop penthouse, 
and the idyllic romance begins. When 
Preston, also in a sarong of sorts, escapes 
from her (imagine his being such a dope) 


she saves him and his pearl-diving pal, 
Lynne Overman, from a bunch of mur- 
derous natives. Then comes the typhoon. 


TURNABOUT 
STARTLING, But HiLrar1ious—Hal Roach 


[2 DATED from the Thorne Smith 
story of the same title, ““Turnabout” 
becomes one of those ‘different’? pic- 
tures, and hardly less startling than the 
book was. Directed by Hal Roach him- 
self it is played strictly for laughs, and 
laughs it gets, though maybe a few 
blushes, too. The story concerns a young 
wife (Carole Landis) and her husband 
(John Hubbard) who fall under the in- 
fluence of the god Ram. They wake up 
one morning to find that the husband’s 
personality, even his voice, has been 
transposed into the wife’s body, and vice 
versa. Well, when a man becomes a 
woman, and a woman becomes a man 
there is the devil to pay, and you can 
well imagine what funny situations arise. 
Donald Meek plays a butler and dead-pan 
Marjorie Main plays the cook, and you 
can be sure they have plenty of surprises 
what with the strange goings-on of the 
master and mistress. Adolphe Menjou is 
excellent as the drunken partner, and Wil- 
liam Gargan as the dumb _bootlegger. 
Mary Astor and Joyce Compton play 
wives, and Verree Teasdale as the head 
secretary gives all her scenes a special 
lift. 


Its True About Hollywood! 


[Continued from page 64] 


Not too long ago there was turmoil in the 
home of Director James Cruze. A mis- 
understanding had arisen involving four 
of the people present. The commotion 


simmered down, the circumstances were 


combined into a play which ran in a little 
theatre in Hollywood. But sure enough— 


‘came a Saturday night when the cast 


drove out to the Cruze home and played 
the drama in its original setting! 
Tll lay ten-to-one odds you wouldn’t 


count on Hedy Lamarr scorning a new 


hat for a five-year-old felt which she 
punches into assorted shapes. Or did you 
think Hepburn was far more of an in- 


‘dividualist than Shearer? True, Katharine 


did drive to the Coast in a second-hand 
station wagon, sleeping in auto camps, 
and wearing dungarees when she was at 
her height. But Norma, when invited to a 
formal, adores to wear a hat and thus 
be conspicuous. Moreover, when Carole 
Lombard Gable asked all the girls to 
come to a dance in white, Norma showed 
up in a blazing red. 

Should Arline Judge tire of her cafe 
society whirling and return to Hollywood, 
we hope she’ll be her quaint self again. 
Like that night when she couldn’t attend 
a party and didn’t want to disappoint us. 
She sent a floral effigy of herself! Wendy 
Barrie couldn’t come in from location, 
which was fifty miles out of town, for 
a friend’s party. So she hired three buses 
and had the gang—guests and orchestra 


and all—hauled out to the village where 


she was stuck. She rented the small town 


| ballroom. 


There was unballyhooed drama on Joan 


ge Crawford’s set when Rudy de Remer, 


ge 


Jean Parker was among the many guests 


who recently attended a steak roast 
given by Richard Carlson and _ his 
wife. Jean’s a great one for corn. 


ex-Follies beauty and silent screen actress 
and now back from Paris to be an agent, 
showed up. It had been eleven years since 
Ruby had said adieu to her own acting 
career. She was dumbfounded to find the 
same director, the same assistant director, 
the same cameraman, and the same ward- 
robe girl functioning—only for Joan now. 
“What,” I asked Joan, “do you see for 
yourself eleven years from today?” There 
was no hesitation. Joan spoke fiercely, 
“T'll still be trying to be among the first 
ten in picture popularity!” 

Yes, Hollywood is stil Hollywood. ... 
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...enjoy modern monthly 
protection { WORN INTERNALLY } 


ha 


| BUT SAVE 
’ MONEY,TOO! 


A) 


Dees HoLiy-Pax—the tampon 
that is super absorbent yet thriftily 
pticed. Doubly economical! 


nei 


Yes! Here’s extraordinary protection— 
amazing service per tampon at a new low 
cost. HoLLy-Pax tampons actually absorb 
ten times their weight in fluid. (Dip one in- 
toa glass of water—and watch this miracle!) 


No fuss or bother, either. With all their - 
absorbency, HoLLy-Pax are blessedly tiny 
and dainty—easier to use because scientif- 
ically compressed. Get a package today! 


—_ 
Entirely safe. HoLLy- Pax is accepted for advertising in 


the Journal of the American Medical Association. Guar- 
anteed by Good Housekeeping as advertised therein. 


Convenient 
counter dispenser at drug, 
department and 10c stores. 

Look for it! 


Holly-Pax 
THE Econcrteg TAMPON-10 for 20¢ 


aS WE SSeS Se SS SS SS 
UNIVERSAL COTTON PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Box H33, Palms Station, Hollywood, California 

For the enclosed 10¢ please send me trial pack- 


age of Hotty-Pax, in plain wrapper, also New 
Facts You Should Know About Monthly Hygiene. 
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Thousands of 
sunbathers use 
Mentholatum be- 
cause it brings 
such cooling, 
soothing relief for 
sunburn. They are 
grateful, too, for 
its help in promot- 
ing more rapid 
healing. Equally ef- 
fective for chafed 
skin and prickly 
heat. In jars or 
tubes—only 30c. 


MENTHOLATUM 


Gives COMFORT Daily 


Reet radio fits your pocket or purse. MICE 
only 6 ozs. Small as a cigarette package. R 
ceives stations with clear tone. PATENTED 
FIXED RECTIFIER! NO aOR! 
one moving part. TUBEL TFERY= 
LESS! NEW PATENTED DESI SIGN. En- 
eed geared arom color dial for easy tuning. MANY OWNERS 
PLEASED WITH CEPTION & DISTANCE OBTAINED orn this 
novel mde. ONE YEAR GUARANTEE! 

Sent ready to listen with instructions and tiny phone for use in_homes, 
pee ictele an bed, eto. SIMPLE TO CONNECT—NO ELECTRIC- 
SEND NO MONEY! Pay postman only $2.99 plus postage & charges on 


Gen or send $2.99 (Check, M. we Cash) and yours will be sent post- 
paid. A most unusual value. OR BNO 
MIDGET RADIO CO., De . SC-8, Kearney, Nebr. 


Muddy Skin HOMELY SURFACE 


Slecneets PIMPLES 

Blackheads 

Blotches To the thousands of folks 
suffering from surface pim- 

ples, acne, muddy complexion, skin eruptions, etc., we will 


send FREE booklet of a simple method of treating the 
skin. A noted dermatologist’s private method. No harmful 
medicine, skin peel, diet, etc. Something different. Send 


to Dr. W. D. Tracy Co., 1637 A9, New Haven, Conn. 
COMPOSED 


MUSIC TO POEMS 


Send poem for consideration, Rhyming 
pamphlet free. Phonograph electrical 
transcriptions made, $7.00 from your word 
and music manuscript. Any subject con- 
sidered, Love, Home, Sacred, Swing. 


KEENAN’S MUSIC SERVICE 


Box 2140, Dept. SC Bridgeport, Conn. 


ie Relieve 
es 3 Uj iT Painin Few 
Minutes 


To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the fine formula, used by thousands. 
No opiates. Does the work quickly — must relieve 
cruel pain to your satisfaction in a few minutes or 
your money back. Don’t suffer. Ask your druggist 
today for trustworthy NURITO on this guarantee. 
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Eve Appeal 


[Continued from page 15] 


So much for the brows, themselves. Let 
the eyes beneath them be beautiful, re- 
gardless of color or shape. Your first cue 
is good health and enough sleep. These 
are the backgrounds for clearness and 
sparkle. A good eye lotion, such as Eye- 
Gene Eye Drops, helps clear and soothe 
tired eyes. You will find Eye-Gene a good 
beauty habit, and an especial boon after 
long motor trips, days on a glaring beach 
or long nights of dancing. Just two drops 
of this clear liquid can often mean the 
difference between eyes that look blurred 
and are heavy with fatigue and those that 
are clear and lovely. Eye-Gene should go 
on your vacation with you. 

See that you have proper reading light. 
Don’t deliberately sit with your eyes 
focussed on a sea that is glimmering with 
sun when you might look at the soft 
green of trees in the distance: This is 
needless abuse of eyes. Don’t try to sleep 
with brilliant day or night light in your 
face. When your eyes feel tired, rest them 
by gently closing or cup your palms 
gently over them to exclude all light, and 
close your eyes. This Sylvia Sidney taught 
me long ago, and it gives real eye rest. 

Of course you want glamour! And this 
you will get by the subtle use of mascara 
and eye shadow. There are many excellent 
mascaras on the market, again from your 
five-and-tens up to department stores. 
Generally speaking, black is the color to 
use, 1f you are in doubt. However, it is 
my opinion that extreme blondes look 
lovelier with brown, especially those of 
the golden skin type. Blue is also very 
effective for evening, especially with light 
eyes that you would like to have appear 
more blue, such as grey, grey-green, etc. 
By the way, there is a new mascara that 
you might want to try. This is the House 
of Westmore Mascara, which has just 
been added to the other popular House 
of Westmore preparations. The Westmore 
Brothers have used this same type for 
years in making-up the famous. stars of 
Hollywood. Every effort has been made 
to guard against smarting or irritation if 
it accidentally gets in your eyes, and 
many a star has gone into heavy emo- 
tional scenes of tears with no tell-tale 
marks from mascara. It doesn’t flake or 
run. Let me add, readers, that I have 
used it with great success under a hot 
sun and with humidity high, yet every 
lash seemed to retain a natural and un- 
impaired effect. I think you will like it 
as much as I do, and the price is a pleas- 
ant surprise. 

A few simple precautions will enable 
you to get better results from any mas- 
cara. Keep your brush clean. Wash it 
thoroughly after each application. Strong 
flow of water from a faucet does this. 
Experiment a little to find out just how 
damp your brush should be for the brand 
you use. Some work better with less 
water than others. Literally brush every 
lash as you apply. By that I mean, brush 
on very carefully with an upward move- 
ment on upper lashes—never move the 
brush across them. This will make them 
clog and stick together, anything but at- 
tractive. Some eyes look better with a 


Fisherman Dorothy Lamour gets her 
tackle ready to go sailboat fishing before 
starting work on ‘Moon Over Burma.” 


slight application beneath, and these are 
usually the eyes of blondes where the 
under lashes do not show. But use slightly 
here, and use a downward motion in just 
the direction the lashes grow. If any gets 
on the skin, remove promptly with a 
damp cloth or cotton before it dries. 
Recently, there came to my desk a 
product that I think all of us who use 
mascara have long wanted. This is Camille 
Mascara Remover, which you will find 
in your five-and-tens for a song. The Re- 
mover, a clear liquid, guaranteed harmless 
and non-injurious, is accompanied by a 
little pad of tissues, convenient for carry- 
ing in your bag if you wish. Thus, you 
can in comfort and in a jiffy renew mas- 
cara when necessary. Formerly, in case 
eye beauty had to be renewed, it meant 


a complete washing or creaming of the 
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ace, a feat not always convenient to 
hieve. Now, you can redo your eyes as 
onveniently as you can remove and re- 
ce your lipstick. This Mascara Re- 
nover will also take off eyebrow pencil 
shadow in a jiffy and helps to keep 
at tender skin about the eyes soft and 
smooth. You simply apply a few drops 
£ the Mascara Remover to a tissue and 
zently wipe over the lashes or eye area. 
The use of eye shadow seems to be 
increasing, and I think that the subtle 
use of color over the lids is a lovely touch. 
| can achieve many artistic illusions, 
00. Applied to the inner corners, it will 
appear to bring too widely spaced eyes 
together. Applied in fan-shape at the 
outer corners, it appears to separate too 
closely spaced eyes. If the space between 
lid and brow is too wide, you can tone 
‘down and make it appear less promi- 
ent by using shadow here. Brown or 
Bey blue, according to your skin or eye 
| Saas is better for this than the more 
dramatic tones. Practically all of the dif- 
ferent brands of shadow are good. They 
are really a cream base with coloring, and 
your choice here can be largely guided by 
your color preference. 
- Take care of your eyes. They are your 
best friends in a practical way and one 
of your surest allures for attention and 
admiration. Watch yourself for expression 
faults, such as squinting and frowning. 
These habits put lines in your face and 
detract from the charm of your glance. 
If you have the lovely, luminous, sad 
eyes of Loretta Young, practice smiling 


be 
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_ “Come up and see me sometime,” I 
murmur vaguely. 

_ “What the deuce are you talking 
about?” Bob demands, but I am already 
‘on my way to another set—a picture 
called “Gold Rush Maisie” starring Ann 
‘Sothern. 
7 BARGE on the set and there sits Ann 
in overalls with her face coated with 
vil, to resemble sweat. 

_ “Hiya, toots,” I beam, but Ann only 
‘gives me a dismal look. 

_ “Tye been swinging a pick for two 
‘days and it weighs at least 100 pounds,” 
‘she explains woefully. 

_ “Well, what are you kicking about?” I 
‘demand. “When you finish being a miner 
youll at least be brawny enough to 
handle Roger (her husband).” 

“Roger!” she echoes weakly. “I'll be 
able to handle Man Mountain Dean—if 
‘I live through this.” 

| They are on the nrocess stage, so I 
‘can’t tell you about the scene. Neither 
can I tell you about “Strike Up The 
Band” which stars Mickey Rooney and 
dy Garland or “Escape,” which stars 
Nazimoya and La Shearer as both of them 
are just starting and the sets are closed. 
| There being naught else of interest at 
M-G-M, we proceed to— 


Paramount 
HERE are four pictures shooting 
here, but two of them—“Rhythm on 
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whenever the moment warrants. There is 
charm in contrast between sad eyes and 
a laughing mouth. Look frankly at others 
when you talk with them. Don’t let your 
eyes wander. This gives an impression 
that you are not interested. P. S.: Reader, 
even if you aren’t, don’t let others know 
it. If you have merry eyes, like Deanna 
Durbin, then you are fortunate. They 
make others think you are a happy per- 
son, and the happy person is always popu- 
lar. If your eyes are dreamy and languor- 
ous, like Hedy Lamarr’s, then don’t over- 
play this role. Contrast in appearance and 
personality is always fascinating, espe- 
cially to men. It offers the element of 
surprise. 

Every eye has some point of charm. 
Try to find your own. It may be color, 
shape, expression or even contrast with 
the rest of your face. That balanced brow 
I spoke of earlier will do much to in- 
crease the appeal of your face. Keep a 
natural line as much as possible, but 
“dress it up” to fullest advantage. Use 
make-up if it improves you—and it will 
improve almost everyone. Watch your ex- 
pression and how you use your eyes. 
Your effort here must go toward the 
frank, friendly and happy and animated 
trend. The coy look, the goo-goo eyes, 
and a great rolling of orbs frankly be- 
long on the comedy screen or stage. They 
have no place today in a stream-lined 
world. The purpose of your eyes is to 
permit you to see all and to allow others 
to see just a little bit of the inner you. 
Eyes are, indeed, the windows of your 
soul. So keep them clear and shining. 


e Pictures on the Fire! 


& : [Continued from page 57] 


the River,” starring Bing Crosby and 
Mary Martin, and “Victory,” starring 
Fredric March with Betty Field—will 
have to wait until next month because 
none of the principals are working today. 

‘Dancing on a Dime” is being directed 
by one of my favorites—Joseph Santley 
—with a cast of newcomers over whom 
Joe waxes most enthusiastic. The leads 
are being played by Grace MacDonald, 
who is not only beautiful, but who dances 
like a dream, and Lillian Cornell, who is 
not only beautiful, but who sings like a 
thrush. 

Today they are staging a futuristic en- 
semble number called “Debutante Num- 
ber One.” Grace is a picture in a pale 
pink net dress with a tight fitting bodice 
and a bouffant skirt and Lillian is a 
vision in a silver metal dress. All the 
others are wearing masks, even the news 
photographers. The music is mighty tune- 
ful in this opus, too. 

* «A 
S° WE leave Joe and proceed to 
“Comin’ Round the Mountain,” in 
which Mr. Robbin Burns makes his last 
appearance under the Paramount banner. 

“Does he play his bazooka in this?” I 
anxiously inquire of the director. 

“Oh, yes,” he exclaims eagerly, “and 
-when he isn’t playing it we use it for 
part of a still.” 

“A still is a very fitting place for it,” 
IT remark sourly. “The stiller the bet- 
ter.” Then I start looking around and 
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KISSES 4, TATTOO 


The Kind That Are Never Forgotten! 


Men just can’t behave when 
they get close to lips wearing 
the new TaTroo! It does 
things to them—with a shock- 
ing new odor—so delicious, 
so enticing, so intriguing and 
compelling that when you wear 
it you are in constant danger 
of being kissed. The new 
TatTroo, in nine thrilling 
shades—live, translucent, the 
startlingly beautiful colors of 
South Sea Island flowers. If 
youaren't afraid to take a dare, 
go to the nearest cosmetic 
counter—select the one shade 
that does the most for you, 
and be a siren—49¢ 1s now 
the price of the regular $1.00 
size TATTOO — the lipstick 
you know will stay on! 


NOW! EAT NEW KIND OF 
CANDY AND GROW THIN 
Safe, Easy Way 


You can lose ugly pounds and have 
a slender, graceful figure. No drugs. 
No exercising. No weakening diet. } 
You simply follow this easy Ayds 


Candy Plan. Mrs. C. Miller, Chicago, 
writes that she lost 42 pounds in 60 
days. Feels 100 per cent better since 
slimmer. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
Some lose up to 5 pounds a week. {| 
Ayds Candy contains essential vita- 

B D. and nutriments. 
ry calories. Ayds is 
ntee. So it’s safe. 


ORIGINAL SONG POEMS 
any subject, for musical 
setting. Publication, 
Radio and Recording 


WAN : ED service. Don’t delay— 


send us your poem for immediate consideration. 
RICHARD BROS., 28 Woods Building, Chicago, Ui. 


Tired Kidneys 


Often Bring 
Sleepless Nights 


Doctors say your kidneys contain 15 miles of tiny 
tubes or filters which help to purify the blood and 
keep you healthy. When they get tired and don’t 
work right in the daytime, many people have to get 
up nights. Frequent or scanty passages with smart- 
ing and burning sometimes shows there is something 
wrong with your kidneys or bladder. Don’t neglect 
this condition and lose valuable, restful sleep. 

When disorder of kidney function permits poisons 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may also 
cause nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, 
loss of pep and energy, swelling, puffiness under 
the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. 
They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles 
of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 
your blood, Get Doan’s Pills. 


CHECK “PEArDs 


- in a cool Afternoon 
Dress with Epaulette 
Shoulders, Square Neck. 
DeLong Bob Pins keep 
Bangs and Curls in place. 


Almost Everybody Asks for DELONG 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


PO) Bis Sle TO) MUSIC 


Free Examination. Send Your Poems To 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


. B. MASTER OF MUSIC 
510-V So. Alexandria 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Here’s relief any 
-_asthmatic sufferer can afford. Dr. R. 
Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR is puri- 
} fied by our laboratory controlled process 
so that it has a uniformly high medic- 
inal value. The average ASTHMADOR 
treatment costs less than 2c—a small price 
indeed for the grateful relief 
it provides. Insist on Dr. R. 
Schiffmann’s ASTHMA- 
DOR in powder, cigar- 
ette or pipe mixture form 
at your druggist’s. 
Or write today for 
a free sample to 
R. Schiffmann Co, 
Los Angeles, 
Dept. E-5: 


——— ss 


of Insect 
Srop“ ITCH ,2"- 
Heat Bash 


For quick relief from itching of insect bites, heat 
rash, athlete’s foot, eczema and other externally 
caused skin troubles, use world-famous, cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D.D.D. Prescription. Greaseless, 
stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly stops intense 
itching. 35c trial bottle proves it, or money back. Ask 
your druggist today for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 


| Brushit Away 
sw 2. and Look lO 


@ Now, at home, you can quickly and easily tint telltale 
Streaks of gray to natural-appearing shades—from lightest 
blonde to darkest black. Brownatone and a small brush 
does it—or your money back. Used for 28 years by thou- 
sands of women (men, too)—Brownatone is guaranteed 
harmless. No skin test needed, active coloring agent is 
purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Lasting— 
does not wash out. Just brush or comb it in. One applica- 
tion imparts desired color. Simply retouch as new gray 
appears. Easy to prove by tinting a test lock of your hair. 
60c at drug or toilet counters on a money-back guarantee. 
Retain your youthful charm. Get BROWNATONE today. 
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catch my breath. If I didn’t know I was 
in Hollywood I’d swear I was way up in 
the Ozarks somewhere—or the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. I’ve never seen such types 
anywhere else. And the make-up man is 
actually combing the hayseeds out of one 
old settler’s beard. 


They’re having an election. All those » 


who can write do so. The ones who can’t 
are offered their choice of making a mark 
or shooting at the ballot which is hung 
up overhead. Effie Tillsbury, who is really 
eighty, takes her place in the line. 

“Writin’? or shootin’, gramma?” asks 
the man in charge of the election. 

“Shootin’,” says Effie briefly. The man 
proffers her a rifle, but she brushes it 
aside. “Brought my own,” she explains, 
drops her apron, whips two six shooters 
out of side pockets in her dress and starts 
blazing away at the ballot. And I mean 
she drills enough holes in that thing to 
elect her candidate six times over. These 
mountaineers are funny people and I de- 
cide I’d better leave before one of them 
doesn’t like the way my hair has receded. 

There are two pictures at R-K-O, but 
they are both on location so we'll skip 
them this month and jog on to— 


Warner Brothers 

PLENTY doing here, too, but some of 

these pictures will likewise have to 
carry over until next month—‘The Man 
from Fleet Street,’ starring Edward G. 
Robinson with Edna Best and Albert Bas- 
serman, and “No Time For Comedy,” 
starring James Stewart with Razz Russell, 
and “They Drive By Night,” starring 
George Raft, Ida Lupino, Ann Sheridan 
and Humphrey Bogart. But there are still 
plenty left. 

There’s “River’s End,” starring Dennis 
Morgan, who gets better with every pic- 
ture. He plays a dual role in this one— 
a Northwest mountie, who gets killed, and 
a man who looks like him and who is 
under suspicion for murder. He is in the 
courtroom on trial and has just been sen- 
tenced to death. As the deputies are lead- 
ing him from the courtroom, he pretends 
to faint and as they relax their hold he 
jerks loose, dives out of a second story 
window, jumps on a horse and escapes. 

It’s an exciting scene, let me tell you, 
and I hold my breath as Mr. Morgan 
leaps through the window. However, I 
relax when I learn that the set department 
has dug a hole in the floor outside the 
window and padded the bottom profusely. 
Actually Dennis drops less than six eet 
but it sure looks like the McCoy when he 
takes that dive. 

“Hey, Dennis,” I grin, “do you think 
after this picture you'll have enough ex- 
perience to play with Priscilla Lane?” 

Priscilla refused to do this picture and 
it came out in the paper that her reason 
was she considered Dennis too inexperi- 
enced to work with. 

“She didn’t say that,” Dennis assures 
me solemnly. “I’m really sorry for her, 
because everyone is jumping on her about 
it. I think she felt worse about it than 
I did when I read it. She called me up 
as soon as she saw the paper and said 
she didn’t care what people thought of 
her, but she didn’t want me to think she 
wouldn’t work with me and that she 
hoped when this mix-up was straightened 
out we could do a picture together.” 


Any other actor would have laughed § 
about it and let me go on thinking Pris-| 
cilla’s success was going to her head, but! 
not. Dennis. I guess that’s one of the 
reasons everyone in Hollywood is pulling, 
so hard for him. 


* Ok Ok 


EXT we come to “The Man Who; 

Talked Too Much.” George Brent. 
has been a very successful district attor-. 
ney until he gets a conviction on a man; 
who is electrocuted and then found tom 
have been innocent. George says he would) 
rather see a hundred guilty men go free 
than one innocent man killed, so he re- 
signs and opens a law office of his own. 
Things aren’t going so well until he meets 
Richard Barthelmess, head of an under-| 
world gang, who engages Brent as his. 
mouthpiece. 4 


Dick and his henchman (Alan Baxter) 
are in Brent’s office, along with Brent's 
secretary (Virginia Bruce) when George’s 
kid brother (William Lundigan) comes in. 
from winning his first case. 

“Good boy, Johnny,” George greets § 
him. “I want you to meet a couple of 
friends of mine—J. B. Roscoe (Barthel- 
mess) and Joe Garland (Baxter). Mr. 
Roscoe,” Brent goes on to explain, “is a 
financial expert, and Joe runs a collection 
agency.” 

“You see, Johnny,” Dick elaborates, 
“me and Joe didn’t stay in college long 
enough to get our degrees—but we man- 
age to keep the home fires burning.” 


It’s good to see Dick working again. 
Here he is back on the same lot where. 
he was once the brightest star of them 
all. Only now, instead - of playing a 
juvenile with a twisted smile, he plays 


~an underworld character with a twisted 


conscience. 

“Hullo,” says a soft voice and I look 
around to find Virginia standing beside 
me, 

“Hullo,” I rejoin. “How you doin’?” 

She smiles wryly. “Here I am back in 
a ‘who-dunit’.” 

“Ginny,” I console her, “you'll just | 
have to reconcile yourself to the fact 
that every picture can’t be a ‘Flight — 
Angels’.” ‘ 7 

She laughs, because while “Flight 
Angels” is good entertainment, it is an 
unpretentious little program picture that 
affords her, personally, little Opportunity — 
to do anything except look beautiful. Ig 
think Virginia is not satisfied just to deco-_ 
rate a picture and draw down a big salary. 
Down in her heart, I believe she still | 
hopes some day to find a part such as 4 
she told me about once years ago when, — 
with my rare discernment, I wrote that | 
she was better than seventy-five percent | 
of the actresses on the screen and, at 
the time, she couldn’t seem, to get even 
a job in Hollywood. 

Skea cee 
“(ets last picture on this lot is “My | 

Love Came Back,” which stars Olivia — 
de Havilland, with Charles Winninger, — 
Jeffrey Lynn, Eddie Albert and Jane Wy- j 
man prominently present. 

Today, they’re making close-ups of — 
Olivia playing a violin. When she got this 
part she thought she was to play either — 
a painter or a sculptress, both of which | 
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she can do very well. But they changed 
her to a violinist and she couldn’t even 
play a scale if her life depended on it. 
The magic of the movies! The camera 
is focused on Libby with a bow in one 
hand, fiddling away for dear life—and 
that’s what you'll see. But the hand that 
fingers the frets is not hers. They have 
a specially constructed violin with an 
elongated neck. The hand that caresses 
the frets belongs to another lady who 
is crouched down behind a screen and 
who is never seen at all! 

“Gee!” I enthuse when they call “cut,” 
“you sure pick up things quickly. Why, 
when I left town seven weeks ago no one 
even suspected you and Jimmie Stewart 
‘even knew each other. And now look.” 
i “On your way, boy,’ Libby laughs, 
“and don’t get personal.” 

- So I laugh, too, and am on my way 


Pe 20th Century-Fox 

HREE pictures in the making here. 

First, there’s “The Girl from Avenue 
3 (adapted from an old play, “The 
Brat”), which stars Jane Withers. 
_ And here is Jane in a beautiful garden 
‘dressed in a long skirt with a train and 
a waist with leg-o’-mutton sleeves such 
as they wore at the turn of the century. 
And her hair in a pompadour! She is 
whimsically regarding Ran Brooke who 
is seated on the edge of a lily pond, hold- 
‘ing his head in his hands. 


“T guess you don’t feel like talkin’, 
huh?” she guesses when her greeting elic- 
its small response. 

“T dowt feel like doing anything,’ he 
admits. 

“Cause you was drunk last mght?” 
she guesses. 

Earthy.” 

“What else?” she insists. 

“Aw—I’m just no good,” he tells her 
bitterly. 

He gets to his feet, very youthful and 
sincere im his distress. As he walks slowly 
around the pond, Jane follows him bal- 
-ancing herself on the coping of the pool, 

like a tight-rope walker. “I wouldwt never 
say that about myself,’ she encourages 
tam quickly. “First place, I wouldn’t be- 
lieve it and if I did believe it I wouldn’t 
admit it. 1 think you're—all right—be- 

“cause if you was no good you'd think you 
‘was poifect. Vou see what I mean?” 


Then the scene is finished and I’m 
‘shaking hands with Jane and her mother 
and feeling like Methuselah when I look 
“at Jane, because it seems only a few years 
ago that she was in very short skirts and 
_ was only seven. And now her hair is done 
/up in a pompadour. It doesn’t make any 
' difference that it’s only for the picture. 
Its upsetting, that’s what it is. 
' And it doesn’t help matters when, in 
a very grown-up manner, she says cor- 
dially, “You must come out and see our 
| home since we’ve finished the alterations. 
| You remember the last time you were 
there we were just starting to knock out 
| walls.” 
+ 


Bsa aK 
THANK her profusely for the invi- 
= tation and journey on. The next pic- 
ture is “Public Deb No. 1,” which has 
fo do with Elsa Maxwell, George Murphy, 
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Mischa Auer, Charles Ruggles, Ralph 
Bellamy and Brenda Joyce. The scene 
they are doing is utterly unimportant— 
it is merely a shot of a couple of gents 
getting out of a taxi—so there is no use 
describing it. But I wish I could describe 
Mr. Gregory Ratoff directing it. I have 
tried on numerous other occasions to de- 
scribe Mr. Ratoff, but it just cannot be 
done. If ever a person had to be seen 
to be appreciated it is the one and only 
Gregory and, thank God, he is one celeb- 
rity who cannot be imitated. 
* Ok Ok 

URIOUSLY, the last picture over 

here features his wife, Eugenie Leon- 
tovich, in a re-make of ‘Four Sons,” 
which was one of the greatest tear jerkers 


of all time. Probably, few of you remem- 


ber it—but I do. I remember a little, old 
lady named Margaret Mann who played 
the mother and whose work tore your 
heart out. She zoomed to stardom at sixty 
and. was given a “five year contract at 
$10,000 a year.” The papers were full of 
her. The old Fox company hadn’t another 
picture ready for her right away so they 
started her off on her new contract with 
a vacation without pay. She went back 
to Scotland on a visit to her sister whom 
she hadn’t seen in twenty years. When 
she returned to Hollywood the first six 
months of her five year contract had 
passed and her option came up. It was 
not picked up and out of a five year con- 
tract which netted the studio reams and 
reams of free publicity she got four and 
a half months’ pay. She has not been 
heard from since, but if ever I met a 
woman who diffused dignity and charm 
that woman was Margaret Mann. 

All of this has nothing to do with the 
present version, which of course, has had 
the plot changed beyond recognition. In 
fact, it’s a new story with an old title. 
Miss Leontovich is playing the mother 
and Mary Beth Hughes is the ingenue— 
the wife of one of the sons. One of the 
sons (Don Ameche) has accidentally 
killed his brother—a Nazi (her husband) 
and she has just learned about it. She 
is about to have her big scene with Leon- 
tovich. 

“Get her hysterical, boys,’ Director 
Archie Mayo urges his assistants. 

Mary Beth knows he’s kidding. “Do 
you want tears for the rehearsal?” she 
asks. 

“T want anything that'll wake you up,” 
Archie responds. 

“T am awake,” she retorts indignantly. 

“Oh,” Archie grins. “I heard you had 
another part waiting for you after this 
picture and you’d got pretty upstage about 
mites” 

They got into the scene then and I 
want to tell you you could have heard a 
pin drop on that stage. For once there 
was not even a whisper during rehearsal. 
Leontovich plays with a tigerish intensity 
the mother who hides and defends one 
son, because she knows his capture won't 
bring back the other one, and Miss 
Hughes plays the widowed young wife 
and mother with an hysteria that not 
many of our younger actresses could 
match. 

“Gosh, Archie,” 
over. 

There is one other studio yet to be 
covered. It is— 


99 


I whisper when it is 
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EXPERIENCED Mothers know that 
summer teething must not be 
trifled with—that summer upsets due 
to teething may seriously interfere 
with Baby’s progress. 


Relieve your Baby’s teething pains 
this summer by rubbing on Dr. Hand’s 
Teething Lotion—the actual prescrip- 
tion of a famous Baby specialist. It 
is effective and economical, and has 
been used and recommended by mil- 
lions of Mothers. Your druggist has it. 


Buy Dr.Hand’s from your druggist today 
Just rub it on the gums — 
9 
DR.HAND'S 
TEETHING LOTION 
SONG-POEMS WANTED AT ONCE 


to be set to music 
IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT 
with Legitimate Publishers. NO CHARGE 
for Examining, Recording, or Publishing. 
ROBERT POLLACK 
B. Hollywood Studio Bldg. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Mus. 
6560 Hollywood Blvd. 


IMPORTANT 


Be Sure You read the first issue 
of the Bigger and Better New 
SILVER SCREEN MAGAZINE 

September Issue on Sale August Ist 
10¢ — at all newsstands — 10¢ 


Money at Home’’ and reauirements. 
ATIONAL ART SCHOOL 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 443C Chicago 


"THRILL TO A FOAMY BATH | 


With Beauty Foam 
So different you will enjoy this new kind of 
bubble bath. 
Words fail to express its charming wonders. 
Trial sent for a dime. 


AVALON PRODUCTS COMEANY, 
940 N. Piankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SORE 
CORNS:: 


Try This NEW Amazingly Quick Relief! 


New SUPER-SOFT Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads quickly 
relieve pain; stop shoe friction and pressure; keep 
you free of corns. 630% softer than before! ! New. 
thin Scalloped Edge. Sep- 
arateMedications 
included for re- 
moving corns. 
Cost but a trifle. \: 
Sold everywhere, ~* 


D¥ Scholls Zino-pads 
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United Artists 
ERE Walter Wanger is making “The 
Long Voyage Home,” and Edward 
Small is filming “South of Pago-Pago.” 

The former is adapted from four of 
Eugene O’Neill’s one act plays. On a long 
voyage, the tramp steamer battles a storm 
during which the cable of the starboard 
anchor slips and the anchor bangs 
viciously against the ship’s side. The cargo 
is dynamite and high explosives, bound 
for the war zone. In attempting to secure 
it, Ward Bond is knocked to the deck by 
the waves and smashed against an ob- 
struction. So here we are, down in the 
hold, watching him die. 

This, too, is a tense scene and the way 
these men play it it’s a little too realistic 
for comfort. I’m not sorry when it’s over 
and I can make my way to— 

OUTH of Pago-Pago.” This one 

stars Jon Hall whom you may 
remember for his superb performance in 
“The Hurricane,” two or three years ago. 
Since then he has been noted chiefly for 
marrying Frances Langford. I don’t mean 
that as a dirty crack, either, for he has 
had no opportunity to distinguish himself 
for anything else since then. 

Whew! What a story and what a cast 
Mr. Small has for this picture. It is too 
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complicated to go into, but Frances 
Farmer (who also makes her return to 
pictures in this one) finds herself on a 
South Sea Island. Jon is the son of the 
chief and is engaged to Olympe Bradna, 
a native. From the moment he sets eyes 
on Frances, however, everything else is 
forgotten. They are about to be married 
when something happens that wakens 
Frances to a realization of a lot of things 
she couldn’t or wouldn’t understand be- 
fore. She sees that she is robbing Jon 
and Olympe of a chance for real happi- 
ness. So, as she sees Jon coming up the 
walk, and knows he is within earshot, 
she turns to Olympe with whom she has 
been quarreling. 


“Don't let Kehane and-me worry you,’ 
she laughs stridently. 

“But you love him,’ Olympe protests 
uncomprehendingly. 

Frances slouches into her characteristic 
pose. “Love? Me?”: she says harshly. 
“Why, you don't think Kehane means 
anything to me?” Jon pauses just outside 
the door listening as Frances continues: 
“T thought it was funny—the way he 
came when I whistled. I was just playin’ 
with him. After all, I’m a white woman.” 

Jon bursts into the room and Frances 
glances up pretending surprise. “Oh,” she 


murmurs indifferently, “it’s you. Well 
you know now, listeners never hear any | 
good of themselves.” ey 

“Take what belongs to you—and £0, 
Jon whispers, fingering the murdero 
weapon in his hands. 

“You mean—the honeymoon is over: 
Frances laughs. 7 

“Go—while you can,” he warns he 
then turns on his heel and leaves. 

As he goes Frances watches him, wa | 
to the bed and sinks down heavily. yy ell 
that’s that.” 

Olympe stares at her, then timidly g 
to her. “I am a woman,” she says husk 
after a long moment. “IT understand w, 
you did. You made him hate you.” — 

“Did I, kid?” Frances asks, turning @ 
reaching out to pat Olympe’s arm. S$ 
looks down at her sarong and the lei o 
flowers about her neck. Her eyes grow | 
little misty, but she is still trying to smile 
as she lifts the let from about her neck, 
holds it for an imstant and then drops 
around Olympe’s neck. “I guess if I wa. 

a real Manoan—I’'d say—“May all yo 
days with Kehane be as beautiful as these | 
flowers but—” shrugging again—“be 
me, I'll just say, ‘Here’s luck, kid’.” 


And may I join her and say, “Unti 
next month—here’s luck, kids.” F 


Virtue Is Still Its Own Reward | | 


[Continued from page 35] 


Marco dancer Myrna Williams changed 
her name to Loy and became a south sea 
siren at the direct instance of Natacha 
Rambova, who was then Mrs. Rudolph 
Valentino, and thus a person of conse- 
quence in the movie colony. Miss Ram- 
bova was a mystic in the full sense of the 
word. She looked at life through a purplish 
haze of incense, and she was apparently 
of a mind that all women should be garbed 
in long, flowing white garments that 
swished as they ambled along. At least, so 
she conceived disciple Myrna Williams, 
and after changing the disciple’s name, 
Miss Rambova’s makeup men plucked 
Myrna’s eyebrows and stretched her eyes, 
so that to all intents and purposes she 
looked like a Chinese Hedy Lamarr. 

Thereafter, Miss Loy engaged in more 
South Seas romantic skullduggery than 
Sadie Thompson in “Rain.” In fact, in 
any photo finish, Sadie would have fin- 
ished a bad second. Miss Loy focused all 
of her malevolent charms on English re- 
mittance men, happily married plantation 
superintendents and any other males who 
happened to be cast adrift in the South 
Seas, and what she did was a caution. She 
loved ’em and left ’em and if she left a 
trail of broken hearts and disrupted 
hearths behind her, that was none of her 
affair. 

Then, at the very peak of her seductive 
career, Miss Loy was struck down, not by 
the Hays office—not by indignant wives— 
but by the miracle of sound. To Myrna, 
sound wasn’t exactly a miracle. Rather it 
was a body blow, because when talking 
pictures came in, she passed out. The rea- 
son was fairly simple: Myrna couldn’t 
invent dialects to go with her South Sea 
siren characterizations. Tt was one. thing 
to be a Javanese Peggy Hopkins Joyce in 


The twosome of Margaret Lindsay and 
Bill Lundigan is definitely serious. 


silent pictures, where she only had to 
LOOK like a Javanese Peggy Joyce. It 
was quite another thing to talk lke a 
Javanese Peggy Joyce, and sound pictures 
insisted that characters had to talk. Myrna 
tried, a gibberish of pig-Latin, but it was 
no dice. Sound made the movies; it 
threatened to unmake Myrna. The half- 
caste charmer succumbed to progress. She 
was muted by sound, oddly, and studios 
were too busy installing sound equipment 
to catch up to the Warner Brothers to pay 
much attention to her. 

It wasn’t until 1932 that M-G-M, seized 
with one of those sudden bursts of in- 
spired thinking that make movie history, 
decided to take a chance and give Myrna 
a fat part in “Animal Kingdom.” That was 
the picture that really returned her to 
pictures, and since 1932, her star has been 
steadily in the ascendancy. 

Then along came “Thin Man” and the 


partnership with William Powell that 
rocked the country in praise of a new | 
comedy team. The erstwhile siren wae 
here revealed as the perfect wife, and the | 
characterization fitted like a glove. Sh 
looked the part, she acted the part—sh 
WAS the perfect wife, a sophisticated sort 
of perfect wife with a grand sense o 


humor. 4 
It’s an unusual finish for a siren, but | 
Hollywood truth being stranger than fe | 
tion, there you are—or rather there sh 
is, and she likes it. % 
In the first national movie King and | 
Queen poll conducted by the Chicago | 
Tribune-News Syndicate, Miss Loy and | 
Clark Gable won, and it devolved upon 
me to present the crowns to them on th 
Metro “Good News” radio program. Afte 
the afternoon rehearsal of the radio show 
they sent out for coffee and while w 
waited for the boy to bring it back, 
sat with Myrna on the stage of the E 
Capitan Theatre and talked about thi 
and that: “This is astounding,” she sai 
“Here we are, directly across the stree 
from Grauman’s Chinese Theatre, wher 


~ I used to dance for a living in a Fancho 


and Marco unit. Now I’m going to b 
crowned Movie Queen of the world. It 1 
absolutely unbelievable.” 

In the forecourt of the Grauman Chin 
ese Theatre, when Myrna implanted her 
footprints, she scrawled a message: “To 
Sid Grauman—who gave me my first job. 
The story of Myrna Loy, who started o 
Hollywood Boulevard thirteen years ago, 
is surely one of the most exciting sagas Of 
Santa Claus Lane, because the girl from ~ 
Helena, Montana, who went to school 
with Gary Cooper, has accomplished what 
every other girl in the country dreams of 
accomplishing some day, some how. 
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DURA-GLOSS 


Ship ahoy, mates—aye, captains too!—did you ever see such be- 
witchingly beautiful fingernails anywhere—on land or sea or in 
the air? A striking new beauty that you've never known— your 
own fingernails can have it with Dura-Gloss, the nail polish that 
has swept America because it’s different, better! For Dura-Gloss 
goes on more evenly, keeps its gem-hard, glass-smooth lustre longer, 
resists chipping longer! Your fingernails—the most beautiful in the 
world! Go to any cosmetic counter today — no, it’s not a dollar, as 
you might expect,—but 10 cents!—so buy—enjoy Dura-Gloss. 


The New and Better Nail Polish by LORK 


Look for the life-like finger- 
nail bottle cap — colored 
with the actual polish! No 
guess-work: you get the 
color you want! 


10¢ 


Lorr Laboratories 
Paterson, N. J. 
Founded by E. T. Reynolds 
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LUCKIES FINER TOBACCO 
MEANS LESS NICOTINE 


Authoritative tests reveal that Luckies’ finer tobaccos 
contain less nicotine than any other leading brand! 


Here’s the natural result of buying 
finer, selected cigarette tobacco for 
Lucky Strike. The average nicotine 
contentof Luckies, forovertwoyears, 
has been 12% less than the average 
of the four other leading brands** — 
less than any one of them. 

This fact is proven by authorita- 
tive testsand confirmed, from time to 


time, by independent laboratories. 


With men who know tobacco best—it’s LUCKIES 2 TOT 


You see, each year we exhaustively 
analyze tobaccos before purchase. 
Thus our buyers can select the leaf 
that is rich and mellow, yet mild 
and low in nicotine content—then 
buy it up. 

The result—a cigarette of finer, 
rich and mellow tobaccos with a 
naturally lower nicotine content. 
Have you tried a Lucky lately? 


3¢NICOTINE CONTENT 
OF LEADING BRANDS 


From January 1938 through March 1940, 
Lucky Strike has had an average nicotine 
content of 2.02 parts per hundred—averag- 
ing 9.82% less nicotine content than Brand A; 
21.09% less than Brand B; 15.48% less than 
Brand C; 3.81% less than Brand D. 


Copyright 1940, The American Tobacco Company ~ 


